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Let’s Make a Budget 


A Two-Act Play 
By Anna Stewart 


Lake Geneva High School, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


CHARACTERS 


Mr. Kirsy—Business man 
Mrs. Kirpy—His wife 
Jack Kirsy—Their son 
Outve Krrsy—Their daughter 
Mrs. Wricgut—A neighbor 


over bills. 


Act 1 


(SCENE: Living room of middle-class people. 
(about sixteen years old) seated at table. 
Mother working on fancy work—something colorful. 


Man and wife, daughter 
Father lookina 
After a 


Daughter studying. 


moment they are interrupted by a knock at the door.) 


LIVE (going to door and opening it): 
O Good evening, Mrs. Wright, how nice 

to see you! (Admitting Mrs. Wricut) 
Mother, here is Mrs. Wright. 

Mrs. Kirsy: How do you do, Mrs. Wright. 
I'm so glad to see you! Take off your wraps. 
(Mr. Kuirsy rises and waits for Mrs. 

Wricnut to be seated.) 

Mrs. Wricut: Thanks, I'll just loosen my 
coat. I’m on an errand, you see, and have 
several more calls to make. 

Mrs. Kirsy: Better take your coat off while 
you do stay. I want to show you this pillow 
I am making for Christmas. 

Mrs. Wricut: How beautiful! I don’t see 
how you find time to do such things! You 
know Christmas just scares me. Here it is 
only four weeks away and I haven't a thing 
done. And you know how much it costs to 
buy things. 

Mrs. Kirsy: Well, I just can’t afford to 
buy them. John is always saying we have no 
money, it costs so much to live. John gets a 
good salary and yet we're always hard up, 
somehow or other—always! (Forced laugh.) 


Mrs. Wricut: So are we. But now about 
my errand. You know our church auxiliary 
looks after about twelve poor families for 
Thanksgiving. I’m always chairman of that 
committee and I get so sick of begging. This 
year Harold says we'll have to cut our dona- 
tion from fifteen to ten dollars. I wonder how 
it’s going to be with you? 

Mrs. Kirsy: I don’t know. How about it, 
John? Can we make our regular contribution 
to the Thanksgiving fund? 

Mr. Kirsy: I don’t see how. I've been 
looking over this month’s bills and I'm fairly 
snowed under. How much did we give last 
year? 

Mrs. Wricut: Ten dollars, I think. (Con- 
sults list.) 

Mr. Kresy: Well, it won't be that this 
year. Just had a bill for repairs on my car 
and—well, about two dollars is all I can pos- 
sibly give. 

Mrs. Waicut (sighing): Well, I suppose 
I should be thankful for that. ( Rises.) I must 
run along now and see what luck I have with 


the others. We have always raised $100. 
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That pillow certainly is darling. By the way, 
I’m having three tables of bridge Thursday, 
and I want you to come. 

Mrs. Kirey: I'll be delighted 
stakes wou't be very high. 

Mr. Kirsy: Well, I should hope not! If 
you're going to play cards for money, you'll 
have to get a job; I'm dead broke. 

Mrs. Wricut (hastily): If your wife has 
her usual luck you won't have to give her any 
money, Mr. Kirby. (Moves toward door.) 
jut I really must be going. 

(Outve rises and goes to door with her. 

Exit Mrs. Wricut.) 

Mr. Krrsy: Now, that we're on this subject 
of bills, I don’t mind telling you that we are 
going farther and farther in debt all the time. 
I'm afraid, my dear, you'll have to economize 
a little on the household expenses, you know. 

Mrs. Kirsy: Oh, sure! J can economize. 
That’s always the way! What’s the matter 
with your economizing for once? 

Mr. Kirpy: Well, don’t I? 
one thing that I don’t need. 

Mrs. Krrsy: And of course J] do! I must 
keep the house well, and dress myself and 
Olive so you won't be ashamed of us—and cut 
down on expenses? 

(Enter Jack, noisily whistling—cap on 

back of head.) 

Jack: ‘Lo! everybody. Say, Mother, any- 
thing to eat in the kitchen? We had a regular 
“wow” of a basket-ball practice. I’m hungry. 

Oxrtve: Why, you just had your supper! 
Now you'll go out and dirty more dishes. 

Jack: No I won't. I don’t need dishes—just 
want to eat. 

Mrs. Kirsy: I think you'll find a piece of 
pie and some bread and jam out there. 

Jack: Thanks, Ma. (Erxits.) 

Ottve: Mother, when I studied bookkeep- 
ing, we had about six weeks of work on the 
use of budgets. Why can’t you and Dad 
follow that plan? Every month we have this 
same disagreeable time over the bills and the 
lack of money. Why don’t you try a budget? 

Mrs. Kirsy: Oh, your father would never 
do that. He'd be so afraid someone would 
be bossing his affairs! 

Ottve: It seems to me that if you worked 
out a plan for a year in advance, and tried it 
for one year, you'd like it so well you'd never 
do any other way. You certainly couldn't be 
any worse off than you are now, and maybe 
you could save something. 

Mr. Kirsy: Save! Yegods! I'd be thank- 
ful if we had enough money to last out. 

Outve: But you say you want me to go to 
college; if you don’t save something, how am 
I going to get a start? 

Mr. Kirsy: I don’t know. I suppose I'll 
have to borrow from Uncle Henry. 


I hope the 


I don’t have 
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Ottve: Dad, I don’t want you to borrow 
money from Uncle Henry for me. That’s why 
I wanted to take up stenography and typing 
in high school; so I could help pay my own 
way through college. 

Mrs. Kirsy: Now, Olive, I thought we 
settled that. I can’t allow you to do common 
work like stenography at college. My family 
has never had to work for board money, you 
know. 

Outve: I can’t see anything wrong with 
that. Some of my best friends are going to 
wait on table or wash dishes for their board. 
But I don’t like washing dishes and | do like 
to type. I just love my commercial work! 

Mrs. Kirsy: But what good will it ever 
do you? I could never consent to your work- 
ing in an office. 

Ouive: No? You want me to be a teacher, 
and I am going to be one. I expect to be a 
teacher of mathematics, and my commercial 
training won't be wasted. Why already my 
Latin has helped me in stenography, and my 
stenography has trained my memory and so 
helped the Latin. And I'm sure what I learned 
in bookkeeping will help keep me out of the 
difficulties you are just having about money. 
Come on, Dad, let’s make a budget! 

Mr. Kirrsy: Aw, what’s the use? (Crossly) 
A budget won’t make any more money, and 
we're economizing as much as we can now. 

Mrs. Kirsy: Didn't I tell you, Ollie? 
That’s the way he always talks. 

Orive: Let's try, anyway. If you don't like 
it, you don’t have to use it 

Mr. Kirsy: All right, all right! If you 
can show me how I'm going to pay all these 
bills and have anything left to live on the rest 
of the month, I’m for it. 

Ottve (getting paper and pencil and start- 
ing to outline the work): First of all, we 
have to know what things are absolutely neces- 
sary. Let’s put them down. 

Mr. Kirsy: Taxes, insurance, repairs, car, 
fuel, water, electricity— 

Mrs. Kirsy: Clothes, groceries, laundry, 
cleaning, new furnishings. 

Mr. Kirsy: Golfing, 
affairs. 

Mrs. Kirsy: Parties, church, lodges. 

Outve: And savings! I’ve two more years 
in high school. The average student must 
have at least $500 a year we figured in class 
the other day. if I can earn $200, you must 
save $300 a year to keep me going. 

Mrs. Kirsy: $200 a year! Yow can't earn 
that. I won't have you work that way. John, 
you will have to borrow of Uncle Henry. 
When Olive gets to teaching, she can pay 
him back. 

Mr. Kirsy: Yes, I think that will be the 
better way. How can we save $300 a year? 


donations to town 
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Ouive: That’s what the budget will show 
you. Let’s go on 

(Enter Jack eating a piece of pie.) 

Jack (curiously): Budget? What's a 
budget ? 

Oxtve: Keep still, Jack. Dad and Mother 
and I are trying to make out a budget sys- 
tem that'll not only keep our bills paid, but 
give us a chance to save something ioward 
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I took out another $5,000 endowment policy, 
so this year I'll pay $785. And here are the 
other items: Water and Electricity $190, Fuel 
$235, Groceries $595, Meat $112, Car—we 
average about 12,000 miles a year. I’ve never 
kept accurate account, but it must cost us close 
to $500 outside of the depreciation on the car. 

OuiveE: Oh, yes, I remember. You must 
have a fund set aside for depreciation. How 


my college course. 
Jack: Oh, sure! 
Your college course. 
I suppose Kid 
trother will have to 
be put on a diet or 
wear Cousin Bill's 
clothes or shovel the 
walks. I’m sure 
keen for a budget! 
OLIVE Dad, 
make Jack keep still 
Mr. Kiersey: Wait, 
Son, till we get this 
thing straightened 
out and then you 
will have a chance 
to express your opin- 
ion. 
(Jac K sits on 


The First Lady’s 


Secretary 


ISS MILDRED HALL, whe holds this interest- 

ing position, is an alumna of the Washington 
Scheel for Secretaries, where she was graduated 
in June, 1923, after she had completed her aca- 
demic training at McKinley High School in Wash- 
ington. 

Her business course finished, Miss Hall was ap- 
pointed Assistant Placement Manager of the em- 
ployment bureau of the school. Later she accepted 
a position in the office of «a promi t Washington 
attorney, where she gained very valuable legal ex- 
perience, and then became secretary to Miss Hazel 
Grant Edgar, «a well-known publicity agent in 
Washington. 

Seen after, Miss Edgar attended a reception at 
the White House and while engaged in a conversa- 
tien with Mrs«. Herbert Heeover, whose husband at 





long do you expect 
your car to last? 
Mr. Krrsy: Well, 
I've always had one 
four 
ind this one is a 


every yeawrs, 
vear old 

Outve: Now, in 
this system we stud 
ied, you should lay 
by each year enough 
to buy a new car 
when you need it 

Mr. Kiersey: But 
how can I do that 
when I can’t meet 
our expenses, any 
way? 

Orrve: Why, 
den’t you see, we 


piano stool, drum 
ming on the keys.) 

Mrs. KirRBy: 
Jack, haven't you a 
thing to do? We'd 
like it quiet around 
here just now. 

Jack Sure, I'll 
play the radio. 
about time for Amos 
and Andy 

(Starts toward 
radio. ) 

Mr. Kirsy: You 
let that thing alone 
tonight! We want it guiet—we're figuring! 

Jack: Aw! Can't do anything! (Ds- 
gustedly) Suppose I might as well study 
arithmetic. 

(Takes book and paper with much noise 

and finally gets seated.) 

Ottve: Now, Dad, I have these headings 
Bills, Taxes, Repairs, Water, Insurance, Meat, 
Groceries, Clothes, Recreation, Church, Laun 
dry, Electricity for light, heat, and power, 
Frel, Car, Savings, Daughter’s Allowance, 
Son’s Allowance, Miscellaneous. 

Jack (sarcastically): Tl probably be 
allowed to mow the lawn and shovel the walk 

Mr. Kirsy: Well, fill these in: On this 
house the taxes last year were $245. With the 
bonds for the new school building coming due, 
we might put down $250. Insurance, let’s see: 
Let me look in this book a minute. Last year 


with Mrs. Heever. 


the time was the Secretary of Commerce, mentioned 
the splendid capabilities of Miss Hall as a secre- 
tary. As it happened, Mrs. Heever had just re- 
turned from California and had need for more 
assistance im her work with the Girl Scouts. 
that way Mildred Hall received her first appoint- 
ment with Mrs. Heover and started to werk on a 
temporary basis, but the appeintment was made 
permanent and Miss Hall has now been secretary 
te Mrs. Heever for four years. 

Just Often this very capable young woman travels 
. She has made two trips te 
California and quite frequently accompanies the 
First Lady upen chert trips out of Washington. 


_ 


have to cut down on 
expenses ! 
Mrs KIRBY 
In Now Ollie, we can't 
do that. People in 
our position have to 
keep up appearances 
Ouve: But you 
know, when you 
once get started, 
you have just as 
much money to 
spend. The only dif 
ference is you get 
your money first 
Mr. Krrey Huh! Well, let’s go on 
Otive: Now, I have Taxes $250, Insur 
ance $785, Water and Electricity $190, Fuel 
$235, Groceries $595, Meat $112, Car $500, 
Depreciation on car—What kind of a car are 
we going to have next? 
Mr. Kiesy: I've wanted a Master Six 
Mrs. Kirsy: I don’t see why we have to 
have such an expensive car; why cant we 
have one of the less than $1,000 ones. I rode 
in Beth’s the other day and it is just fine. 
Seems to me we're always in debt on a car. 
Mr. Kirsy: S’pose you think we ought to 
have a Ford. 
Mrs. Kirsy: I wouldn't care. That would 
save some money for other things. 
Otive: Suppose we put down $300 a year 
depreciation fund for three years, then. 
Mr. Kirey: I tell you what. In three years 
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I have an endowment policy for $1,000 coming 
due. Put down $200 a year for that and then 
with the $1,000 coming due, I can have the 
better car. 

Otrve: Then we'll say $200 for deprecia- 
tion. Now, about clothes. How much for 
clothes ? 

Mrs. Kirsy: I want a fur coat this winter. 
Sallie James got a darling one for $425 at the 
sale at Biglow’s—she pays $25 a month on hers. 

Mr. Krrsy: 25 for a coat? Why, we 
won't have that much left for everybody. 

Mrs. Kirsy: There it goes! There's never 
any money for me. I always have to go 
without. 

Mr. Kirsy: Now, Nell, you know I want 
you to have that coat. I think, Olive, we'd 
better allow $40 a month for the coat. Then 
it'll be paid in eleven months. So $425 will 
be part of this year’s clothing allowance. 

Mrs. Kirsy: Oh, I don’t feel right about 
that. There won't be anything left for any- 
one else—but, of course, it'll last me forever. 

Mr. Kirsy: Sure, and I'll wear my old 
overcoat this year and have a new one next 
year. How much more for clothes? One 
suit will do me. 

Mrs. Kirsy: Olive’s clothes average $175 
a year and Jack’s about $75. 

Jack (sarcastically): Never mind me! 
You know I can go without, or wear Cousin 
Bill’s old clothes. (Coming over to his father’s 
chair with book and pencil) Say, Dad, didn’t 
I hear you say you used to be good in arith- 
metic? How'd you do this? “How much will 
it cost to build a wall under a house 32 by 38 
feet, the wall to be 4 feet high, 1% feet thick; 
at——” 

Mr. Kirsy: Don’t bother me now, Jack. 
I'll work that out for you in the morning. 

Jack: But you won't have time; do you 
allow anything for corners? 

(Mr. Kirsy takes paper and makes a few 

hasty figures.) 

Mr. Kirsy: Well, here’s your answer. 

Jack: But that isn’t the answer in the book. 

Mr. Kirsy: It isn’t? (Takes back paper 
and figures again.) Answer in the book is 
wrong. 

Jack: I'd like to hear you tell Miss Cain 
that! Mother, you help me with this. 

Mrs. Kirsy: Well, you see, Jack, they don't 
do arithmetic the way they did when I went to 
school. 

Jack: Say, can I go over to Jim Leonard's? 
We can work this out together. (uns for 
cap before he can be refused and darts out.) 

Otive: Now, I have $720 down for clothes. 
And $300 for savings. 

Mr. Kiesy: You'd better add up and see 
if you'll have anything for savings. 

Ourve: Well, according to the plan, you 
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must cut down on other things until you can 
save. 

Mrs. Kirsy: I can see now where I won't 
get my fur coat. 

Mr. Kirsy: Don’t worry about that, Nell. 
You're to have that coat anyway. 

Outve: Next comes recreation, how much? 

Mr. Krrsy: Oh, I'd say about $10 a week. 

Oxive: But, Dad, that’s $520 a year! 

Mr. Kirsy: Yes, I know, but there's golf 
and bridge and parties and movies. I don't 
see how we can do on less than $10 a week. 

Otrve: Recreation, $520. That'll include 
Jack’s and my allowance for spending money ; 
our clothes are already in the budget. What 
else? Oh, I know. Dentist’s and doctor’s 
bills. For us four, how much? 

Mr. Kirsy: I'd say not less than $150. 

Mrs. Kresy: And you've forgotten the 
church. 

Mr. Kirsy: Yes, we always give $150 a 
year to the church. 

Ortve: And now about these bills. How 
much do we owe? Give them to me and I'll 
add them. $357.29. And our budget adds up 
to $4,707. 

Mr. Kirsy: But you see, Daughter, it won't 
work. I don’t get that much. My salary is 
only $4,000. 

Outve: You know, Dad, I told you we'd 
have to cut down on expenses some place. 
Then if it weren't for these bills, you'd be 
all right. Next year you won't have those 
and you'll be “sitting pretty.” 

Mrs. Kirpy (eagerly): If I didn’t get that 
coat, we could do it. 

Mr. Kirsy: Well, you're going to have that 
coat. That's settled. I guess I can earn 
enough salary to get my wife a coat when she 
needs it. See if we can’t cut down on some- 
thing else. 

Mrs. Kirsy: Now, if we could have our 
own garden, we could save close to $100 a year. 

Mr. Kirsy (alarmed): But think how 
much we would have to pay for labor. 

Mrs. Krresy (sweetly): Oh, but I was 
thinking about your doing the gardening. 

Mr. Krrsy: Me! Work iz a garden! But 
when? I have to work all day. 

Mrs. Kirsy: How about early in the 
morning ? 

Mr. Kirsy: What? You mean / should 
get up at 5 o'clock and work in a garden 
before going to work? 

Mrs. Kirsy: Sure! You think it’s all 
right to get up early to play golf. 

Mr. Kirsy (in cn injured way): Now, you 
know the doctor told me I should play golf. 

Mrs. Kirsy: As I remember it he said you 
should have outdoor exercise. I'll ask him if 
working in the garden won't be all right. 

(Continued on page 145) 
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The Cranberry Industry on 
Cape Cod 


These plates con be reed by any student whe has completed the eighth Chapter of the Menual. 
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EARNER, 


A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 


a Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


Blended Consonants 


P NAHE fact that longhand is the basis of 
shorthand grows upon you as you get 
further into the study of the theory, and 

nowhere is this fact illustrated more forcefully 


than in the blended coiisonants presented in 


Chapters VI and VII. 
Curves Easy and Speedy 


As curved motion is the prevailing motion 
in longhand, it is also the prevailing motion 
in shorthand. Curves are easier to write 
rapidiy than straight lines. Your hand was 
skilled in the rapid formation of forward 
curves long before you took up the study of 
shorthand. This explains the ease with which 
you can master the curves of shorthand. Their 
formation is already familiar to you. You 
have only to learn to attach a different mean- 
ing to them. This process is a mental process 
and, as soon as you memorize the different 
meanings, your hand will be able to make the 
outiines with great rapidity. 

The extension of the facile and beautiful 
curves to eliminate slow and awkward angles 
formed by the joining of some of the con- 
sonants is one of the most fascinating prin- 
ciples in Gregg Shorthand. It also explains 
in a large degree why the system can be written 
as fast as a person can talk and yet retaiu 
perfect legibility. 


Blending Consonants 
Jefore taking up the study of Chapter VI 
you were already familiar with the following 
curve combinations that are obtained by the 


mere joining of the characters pr, /!, br, bi, 
kr, gl, kl, gr, fr, fl, bf, vb, ses 


a 


fot 


~ 
~ 
. 


These curved joinings represent the natural 
blending of curves. Beginning with Chapter 
VI, this blending principle is extended to in 
clude the joining of certain other consonants, 
such as -nt, -nd, -mt, -md, tn, dn, tm, dm, 
j-ent-d, df, dv, tv, -ld. These joinings, if they 
were not blended, would look like this: 


Written rapidly every one of these joinings 
tends to become a fluent forward curve, -easy 
to read and similar in no way to any other 
stroke in the shorthand alphabet. Hence, in 
place of these awkward joinings, we write the 
beautiful and fluent blends illustrated in the 
following words: 


nt, -nd, -mt, -md 


z 
a , } 
J 


y, ) 
GP , —_— < Q- —_ 


brand, bond, owned, refund, entry, prompt, empty, 
secmed, framed, trimmed 


ten-den, tem-dem 


* 


oO 


written, intention contawm, sentence, tendency, 
items, autumn, attempt, wisdom, estimate 
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Jent-pent 
Cen B, op mn“ 
PS EKO. P) 


gentle, pageant, legend, diligent, spent, opened, 


happened, pending, ripened 


Def-dev-tive 


~-O bo 
QPAKDG®@ 
6) w)-3I f—| 


defeat, define, defray, deficit, defend, devout, en 


deavor, dividend, division, devises, native, motive, 


creative, positive 
The A bbreviating Principle 


The abbreviating principle given in Chapter 
IX helps you to write many commonly used 
words. An analysis of the five thousand most 
used words shows that 91 of the five thousand 
are written according to the principle given 
in Par. 193; 23 others are written according 
to Par. 195; 119 are written in accordance 
with Par. 196; and 114 in accordance with 
Par. 198. These four paragraphs—193, 195, 
196, and 198—cover the writing of 347 of the 
five thousand most-used words. Most of these 
outlines are given in the Manual on pages 
109-114, and in Speed Studies on pages 
123-125. 

To them you may add the following: 


Drill Supplementing Par. 193 


; Cp CEP Cm CH 
S@& _ a OG 


— 2 pw (a4 a <4 


s@ 


C hi y. ye Co 
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abuse, accused, arrival, arrives, arriving, arrived, 
clouds, confused, decided, doubts, doubtful, engaged, 
excuses, frightened, grades, grading, invited, inviting, 
loyalty, operated, operating, perceive, polite, preva, 
private, proceeds, proceeding, providing, refused, re 
lated, repeated, sincere, striki undecided, united 


Drill Supplementing Par, 196 


o } 
° A 
or ~" ea! ? 
f 4 
> A 
d / 
> © C, A ¢ 7 - 
¢ 
amounting, amounts, amounted, degrees, discounts 


numbers, prepaid, railroads, streets, unpaid 


Drill Supplementing Par. 196 


‘ j 
“yy » J a -. © o £ 
Gg Z J > 
/ 
- 4 c 4 z 2 
Co 
A ¥ f 
y f , 
y . xy 
a j 7 
/ 
- { 
4A—e aa 
< é 
5 ; 
> 4 ( 
< ya f / } ( f 
) 
‘ J f - - 7 
f 
ustomed mbitious-amlition, anxiously, arith 
metic, brilliant, cabinet, Christmas, collateral, color 
customer, delinquent, deposits, elaborate, establish 
ment, familiar, geometry, husband, ignorance, tmag 
ined, masters, mort ¢, offerings, povert refriger 
ator, reunion, river, scientific, single, struggle 


Drill Supplementing Par. 198 


a? oo 4 e 7 a 


oY 
 S ; a? 
2-8 & ; ot 
7 id . A V<-, 


ntinued om page 117) 
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nae”. 
ume Ses 


#4 


2 ft: 


OTF oF 


accidents, adequate, administration, affidavit, arti 
ficial, beneficial, cancellation, capable, carnival, syl 
lable, commercial, confidential, consequentiy, con 


template, cordial, delicate, delicious, duplicate, enor- 
mous, entitled, exercises, handkerchief, indicates, 
initial, institution, legal, liberal, located, manufac- 
turers, marvelous, materials, miscellaneous, necessity, 
obvious, opposite, ordinarily, pamphlets, permanently, 
rendered, separately 


An Achievement to Be Proud Of 


One of the shorthand achievement standards 
which every theory student should strive to 
attain as soon as he has completed Chapter 
VIII is membership in the Order of Gregz 
Artists. Membership in this international 
order is worth striving for. Turn now to the 
Tests and Awards in this issue and read the 
rules and regulations. Then take your pen 
and practice the monthly O. G. A. test until 
you have written a copy that is as perfect. in 
theory, proportion, slant, and quality of line, 
as you are capable of writing. 


Start Your Own Shorthand Library 


Much reading of shorthand makes a rapid 
writer and an accurate transcriber. Intelligent 
reading of shorthand develops interpretive 
power—one of the big factors in learning to 
transcribe sensibly. 

How much shorthand do you read outside 
of your school assignment? You should begin 
now to build up a shorthand library of your 
own. If you like detective stories, start with 
“The Diamond Necklace,” by de Maupassant. 
If you want a story that never grows old and 
one that is especially appropriate at this season 
of the year, read the shorthand version of 
“A Christmas Carol,” by Dickens. Then 
there are such classics as “The Great Stone 
Face,” “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” “Rip 
Van Winkle,” and “Alice in Wonderland”— 
all stories that are doubly intriguing to you 
because they are written in shorthand. The 
main point is, don’t delay in utilizing this 
easy and exceptionally valuable means of 
speeding up your mastery of shorthand. 

Those of you who have completed Chapter 
VI have a wealth of graded reading material 
from which to choose, composed of selected 
business letters, short stories and fables, arti- 
cles on commodities and on business customs 
and practices, biographies and sayings of 


famous men and women 
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The following titles are taken from Chapters 
VII, VIII, and IX of Gregg Speed Studies 
and Graded Readings. Check the ones that 
you have already read and then read the others 
as soon as you can. Page numbers are given 
for your convenience 


Chapter Vil 


The Printing Press Speed Studies Page 110 
Edison’s Work Graded Readings 69 
William Penn ” = 72 
The Milkmaid and Her 
. 75 
The Consumer is King 76 
Chapter Vill 
Radium and Madame 
Curie Graded Readings, Page 77 
The Bundle of Sticks . - 81 
Clara Barton and The 
American Red Cross : 81 
Chapter IX 
The Little Things Speed Studies, Page 134 
How to Take Life = as 134 
The Story of a Thousand 
Year Pine Graded Readings, 85 


An Interesting Reading and 
Transcription Test 


On page 119 is a reading and transcription 
test we have adapted from one of the second 
year shorthand tests prepared by the Depart 
mest of Commerce, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, for use in the Indiana State High School 
contest held in 1931. This kind of test repre- 
sents an interesting and economical way of 
testing your ability to read and transcribe 
correctly written shorthand 

Try also to read every plate in each month's 
issue of the Gregg Writer. You will find a 
few advanced outlines that you cannot read at 
first sight, but the context will generally give 
you a sufficient hint to enable you to supply 
the missing words 

You have now another important objective 
to add to membership in the O. G. A.—the 
ability to read articles, and other 
material written in shorthand and to read them 
as rapidly as you could read them if they were 
in print. 


stories, 


Did You Get It Right Last Month? 


As a part of the brief-form phrase drill in 
the October issue, the following sentence was 
given in type but without punctuation marks. 
It should be punctuated as follows: 


that that is not, is not; but that 
nor is that that is, 


That that is, is; 
that is not, is not that that is; 
that that is not. 


It is interesting to note how correct phrasing 
helps to bring out the sense of the material 
dictated and assists in the accurate punctuation 
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Drills on the Manual Lessons 


Chapter Nine 
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of the transcript. No better illustration of 
this point can be found than the one furnished 
by this sentence, as you will readily see from 
the following shorthand transcript: 


LY q@ a (9 @ 
a tk we ue ae fe oe. Gx 


C@A 


It is easy to read the foregoing shorthand 
intelligently and punctuate it properly. In this 
connection it would be an excellent idea for 
you to turn to page 15 in the Manual and 
review the six general phrasing principles 
given in Par. 30. 


Now Guess Again! 


If you enjoyed last month’s little phrase 
“puzzler,” you'll be ready to try again on the 
guessing game this month’s lesson drills 
furnish, Have you already discovered that 
there is a word missing from the first of the 
November group—the dril? on Chapter VII? 
There is, and it is the key to the whole 
article—the answer to the initial questions, 
“Who Am I? What Am I?” Read the plate 
carefully and you'll guess it. That one word 
is the title of the article, too—got it? We 
knew you would. 

We have omitted the titles from the drills 
on Chapters VIII and IX, also, for you to 
guess. We'll tell you in December what all 
three are. See how near you come to them! 


Study Assignments 


In the September and October issues period- 
by-period assignments were given for the first 
six chapters of the Manual for the benefit of 
those students who are not under the direction 
of a teacher. The assignments for Chapters 


VII, VIII, and IX follow: 


Period Assiqument 
94 Manual, Chap. VII, Pars. 153-156 
Speed Studies, Pars. 113-116, 123 
95 Manual, Pars. 157-159 
Speed Studies, Par. 117. 
96 Manual, Par. 160 
Test on Unit 19, Progressive Exercises 19 
97 Manual, Pars. 161-164 
Speed Studies, Par. 118 
98 Manual, Pars. 165-166. 
Speed Studies, Pars, 119-121. 
99 Manual, Pars. 167-168; review Pars. 161-166. 
Speed Studies, Par. 122 
100 Manual, Par. 169 
Test on Unit 20, Progressive Exercises 20 
101 Manual, Par. 170 
Speed Studies, Pars. 125-128 
102 Manual, Par. 171 
Speed Studies, Pars. 124, 129. 
103 Manual, Par. 172. 
Test on Unit 21, Progressive Exercises 21 
(Continued on page 120) 
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Try This 
Reading and Transcrip- 
tion Test 


DIRECTIONS: Read the business lette 
given below and write in longhand the ‘ast 
word in each line in the space provided at the 


end of the line. Work as rapidly as you cai 
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Period Assignment Period 
104 Speed Studies, Par. 130; Letters 17-22. 116 
105 Manual, Par. 173. 
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Speed Studies, Par. 130; Art. 23. 


106 Speed Studies, Par. 131. 117 
Test on Chap. VII, Rollinson Diagnostic Test. 
107 Manual, Chap. VIII, Pars. 174, 176. 118 
Speed Studies, Pars. 132-133. 
108 Manual, Pars. 175, 177. 119 
Speed Studies, Pars. 134-135. 
Test on Unit 22, Progressive Exercises 22. 120 
109 Manwal, Pars. 178-182. 
Speed Studies, Par. 136. 121 
110 Manual, Pars. 183-185. is 
Speed Studies, Par. 137. 122 
111 Manual, Pars. 186-188. 7 
112. Test on Unit 23, Progressive Exercises 23. . 
Manual, Par. 189. 123 
113 Manual, review Par. 189. 
Speed Studies, Pars. 138-139. 124 
114 Manual, Par. 190 125 
Test on Unit 24, Progressive Exercises 24. 126 
115 Speed Studies, Par. 140, Letters 24-28. 127 


Manual, Par. 191. 


oOo 
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Assignment 
Speed Studies, Par. 140, Letters 29-33. 
Test on Chapter VIII, Rollinson Diagnostic 
Test. 


Manual, Chap. IX, Pars 
Speed Studies, Par. 142 
Manual, Pars. 194-196 
Speed Studies, Pars. 143-144. 

Manual, Par. 197. 

Test on Unit 25, Progressive Exercises 25. 
Manual, Pars. 198-199. 

Speed Studies, Pars. 145-146. 

Manual, Par. 200. 

Test on Unit 26, Progressive Exercises 26. 
Manual, Pars. 201-206. 
Speed Studies, Pars. 
Manual, Par. 207. 
Test on Unit 27, Progressive Exercises 27 
Speed Studies, Par. 150; Letters 34-38. 

Speed Studies, Par. 150; Letters 39-45. 
Speed Studies, Par. 150; Arts. 46-47. 
Manual, Par. 208. 

Test on Chan. IX, Rollinson Diagnostic Test 


192-193. 


147-148. 


A Shorthand Oddity 


By Archibald Alan Bowle 


HE use of shorthand on epitaphs in 
churchyards has _ been i 


both France and Germany. 


Mme. Mairner, the daughter 
of Coulon de Thévenot, the 
great French shorthand author, 
was buried in Montparnasse 
cemetery in Paris and it is 
claimed that her tombstone bore 
a shorthand epitaph. Unfor- 
tunately the tomb and inscrip- 
tion have long since disappeared. 

The German report is that 
an inscription was placed on the 
tombstone of a little girl, the 
daughter of a German school- 
master. The inscription in 
Gabelsberger shorthand was 
written in 1865, but, owing to 
the objections of the local clergy, 
the poor teacher was obliged to 
replace the stenographic inscrip- 
tion by an epitaph in the usual 
characters. 

One of Robert Ripley's “Be- 
lieve it or Not” series shows a 
sketch of a tombstone with the 
caption, “An epitaph written 
in shorthand—Hull, England.” 


Wondering whether or not we should find 
this was one of the “had been” inscriptions, 
we wrote to the principal of the Gregg School 
of that city for details. Mr. G. Dawson secured 
a photograph of the memorial stone and con- 
tributed the following information. 

The old church of St. Mary’s Sculcoates, 


recorded in 


In France 


Shorthand Epitaph 
in Church at Hull, 
England 








Hull (Sculcoates Sacristy), contained several 
interesting memorials, and one which is prob- 
ably unique is a quaint looking mural having 


on it an inscription in shorthand. 
This stone was originally on 
the wall of the North Aisle, 
was removed to the new church 
in 1915, and now rests on one 
of the pillars in the new church. 
In the Rev. J. J. Tickell’s “His- 


tory of Hull” the following 
translation is given: 
“In the vault beneath this 


stone lies the body of Mrs. 
Jane Delamotte, who departed 
this life 10th January, 1761. She 
was a poor sinner, but not 
wicked without holiness, de- 
parted in the Faith of the 
Catholic Church, in full assur- 
ance of eternal happiness, by the 
agony and bloody sweat, by the 
cross and passion, by the pre- 
cious death and burial, by the 
glorious Resurrection and As- 
cension of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, Amen.” 

Sheahan’s “History of Hull” 
gives the name “Delamothe,” 


and says, “We believe that the foregoing is a 
unique epitaph; at all events, we have not 
heard of, nor seen any other monument in- 
scription written in shorthand.” 
heard of any such unique use of shorthand? 
If so, let us know so that we can pass it on 
to our readers. 


Have you 
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Some of the Brief-Form Drills 


From “Dictation for Beginners” 


By Edith V. Bisbee 
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From Messenger to Vice-President of 
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Postal Telegragh via Shorthand 


Continuing the Series of Interviews by Burt M. McConnell 


New York City, New York 


| ATE in the 
afternoon 
of Novem 
ber 18, 1929, the 

New York opera 
tor of the Com- 
mercial Cable 
Company's trans- 

Atlantic line felt 
the wire go dead: 
he had lost the 
London station. 
This was no new 
experience. When 
ever the Storm 
King whips up the 
gray-green waves 
of the Atlantic, or 
“growlers” from 
the ice fields off 
Newfoundland go 
aground, or a rum 
runner drags her 
anchor across the 
copper strand ly- 
ing on the ocean a 
floor near New Studied shorthand at 
York, the officials 
of the cable com 
panies have an 
anxious time of it 

On this particu 
lar occasion, twelve 
of the twenty-two transatlantic communication 
“nerves” were put out of commission in the 
twinkling of an eye. Here was a situation 
absolutely without precedent; something to 
compel cable company officials to pace the floor 
and ask themselves what, in Heaven's name, 
had happened out on the ocean bed. The zone 
of disturbance, as fixed by galvanometer tests, 
was near Newfoundland—and Newfoundland 
was out of the earthquake zone. But on 
November 18 the seismographs of Halifax, 
Ottawa, Washington, California, and even 
Germany registered a quake of the first in 
tensity. Nova Scotia rocked under the most 
severe tremor ever experienced. 

A tidal wave that was forty feet high and 
traveling faster than an express train, swept 
the southern shore of Newfoundland, and 
carried twenty-six persons to their deaths. 
The shock was felt over an area of 1,000,000 


grammar school For ten 








ht and delivered telegrap 
messages by day after graduating from a New York City 


into other subjects, such as bookkeeping, accounting, and 
economics—and now he is Vice-President of the Postal 
Telegraph and Commercial Cable Companies, and con 
fidential assistant to the President, Clarence H. Mackay 


square miles If 
the earthquake had 
originated on land, 
a staggering loss 
of life and prop 
erty almost cer 
tainly would have 
resulted As it 
happened, the fish 
ing folk and cable 
companies were the 
chief sufferers 
For the first time 
in history, a_ slip 
of the earth's crust 
had shattered the 
black threads lying 
at the bottom of 
the North Atlantic 

Now, a cable, to 
pay dividends, 
must be kept at 
work twenty-four 
Aiman @ Co. Photo hours a day In 


William J. Deegan the offices of the 


Commercial Cable 
Company, in New 
York, President 
Mackay gathered 
his assistants for a 


years, Mr. Deegan delved 


hasty conference 
Wireless messages 
brought all avail 
able cable-repair ships at full speed to the 
j Weeks of 


strenuous work followed; there were no 


scene of the recent disturbance 


Christmas celebrations for the grim-visaged 
skippers and hardy seamen. Weighted with 
ice, buffeted by gales, shut in by fog, and 
blinded by snowstorms, these linemen of the 
sea stuck to their tasks until they were finished 

One of the vice-presidents called into the 
New York conference was a former messenger 
boy and stenographer—William J. Deegan. 
Now, when a telegraph messenger-boy of 
thirteen is interested enough in the business 
to study stenography at night in order to 
advance, and actually does advance to the 
point where in the last year he was sent to 
an Oriental country on a mission that requires 
the utmost business and diplomatic skill, that 
person becomes a subject of interest. So I 
called upon Mr. Deegan in the International 
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Telephone and Telegraph Corporation Build- 
ing, in New York’s financial district. Both 
Postal and Commercial Cable are members of 
the I. T. and T. family. 

Mr. Deegan, I found, is still in his forties; 
tall and vigorous, with a silvery thread here 
and there in his black thatch of hair. Just a 
year before he was born, the Commercial 
Cable Company, his employer for the past 
thirty years, had laid its first cable between 
this country and Europe. The four foreign 
companies then in control of the cable situa- 
tion had an arrangement to keep the toll at 
50 cents a word; the new Commercial com- 
pany promptly reduced this rate 20 per cent. 
Today the Postal-Commercial-All America 
Cables operate 70,000 nautical miles of sub- 
marine cable and a nation-wide network of 
land lines in the United States. Together with 
affiliated companies in the International Sys- 
tem, including Mackay Radio, they accept mes- 
sages for all points in the United States and 
throughout the world, including ships at sea. 
The International is the only American System 
that combines under a single management all 
forms of land telegraph, radio and cable facili- 
ties, offering a comprehensive, codrdinated and 
world-wide radio and wire service. And the 
former stenographer, Deegan, is the right- 
hand man of President Mackay, whose father 
was one of the founders of the Commercial 
Cable Company and its affiliated company, 
Postal Telegraph. 


Mr. Deegan’s Story 


“How did you happen to take up shorthand ?” 
I asked Vice-President Deegan. 

“Well, my grammar school teacher con- 
vinced me that I shouldn't let my education 
end there. So, after I had found a job as 
messenger with the Commercial Cable Com- 
pany, at thirteen, I decided that stenography 
offered me the best chance to get ahead. We 
were a comparatively young company, and 
the executive offices were the goal of the office 
force, for there the employes would rub elbows 
with the owners, the late John W. Mackay and 
his son, Clarence H. Mackay. So I finally en- 
rolled in the New York Evening High School 
for a course in shorthand and typewriting. I 
used to walk from my home in Greenwich Vil- 
lage to the school every night—a total distance 
of about four miles—in order to save carfare. 
At that time I was about fourteen. My father 
died two years later, but I managed to earn 
my living and attend night school, at intervals, 
over a period of ten years, taking such courses 
as stenography, bookkeeping, accounting, eco- 
nomics, and so forth, together with some 


courses at New York University. 

“In that time I was promoted from mes- 
senger to stenographer, and eventually was 
sent to the Executive Office. 


In the next few 
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years I gained a pretty fair knowledge of the 
telegraph and cable business, and liked it. My 
progress was neither sudden nor spectacular, 
but it was steady. Eventually I was moved 
into the office of the Executive Committee, 
where I came in very close contact with Mr. 
Mackay. Since he was interested in art and 
a number of charitable organizations, outside 
of his regular work, this gave me an unusual 
opportunity. They made me secretary of the 
Mackay Companies in 1918, and in 1921 Vice- 
President of the Mackay Companies in charge 
of finance. 


Still Uses Shorthand 


“Shorthand was of great value to me, espe- 
cially in the first ten years. It was my letter 
of introduction to the head of the company. 
Moreover, I haven’t forgotten it. Even today, 
I sometimes draft a letter in shorthand, or 
make notes at a conference, or of a telephone 
conversation, or business matters of importance. 
If I should lose my job today, I could take 
another as a stenographer. 

“Opportunities in business are just as good 
now as they were twenty-five years ago. In- 
deed, there are more big jobs. But it is more 
important than ever to have business training 
No stepping-stone could be better than short- 
hand. The trouble with many young men 
today is that they haven't enough patience to 
start at the bottom, and learn a business step 
by step. As for educational opportunities, they 
are greater than they ever were, and more 
young men are making use of them.” 

Mr. Deegan has just returned to the United 
States from China, where he spent a year on 
an important mission for his company. 

“How about your trip to China?” 

“Many of the officials with whom I talked 
were educated in the United States; all of 
them spoke perfect English. Incidentally, they 
always had a stenographer at each conference 
to take full notes; they use shorthand out there 
quite a lot. The Chinese are quick to learn; 
to adopt the habits, customs, and inventions 
of Western peoples. There was a time, and 
not so long ago, when the ‘Chinese were de- 
pendent for communication upon their water- 
ways; now the Government has its own air 
ways, its own telegraph and radio, and other 
annihilators of time and space. Shanghai, the 
gateway to the Yangtze Valley, has a telephone 
system of 43,000 lines. In a few months, 
Shanghai will have as fine a telephone system 
as any city in the world. Other Chinese cities 
are rapidly expanding the use of the telephone. 

“Formerly the Mediterranean was the center 
of the civilized world. Today the Atlantic 
occupies that position. But tomorrow is likely 
to find the vast reaches of the Pacific the center 
of the stage in the drama of history. More 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Laying the 


4) AHE acquiring of shorthand speed is 
probably the most elusive subject in the 
world. Many books have been written 
about it, and reams of good white paper have 
been consumed in attempting to impart the 
secret to the ambitious youngster. 

Some have held that the real secret of 
shorthand speed is knowledge of system. And 
they are right, eminently right, for no writer 
has yet reached the shorthand heights with- 
out possessing a perfect mastery of his system. 
Yet, there are many successful teachers of 
shorthand who know the system of shorthand 
they teach, from the proverbial A to Z. They 
know why the circles are turned on the back 
of the first curve and not the other way; they 
can tell you what Mr. Gregg had in mind 
when he invented the reversing principle, and 
they can expound to an interested class the 
philosophy of the blends—yet, if their life were 
to depend on it, they couldn’t write eighty 
words a minute. If they were to attempt it, 
they would probably violate half the rules of 
the book, and their notes might look like 
something found on a tomb of ancient Egypt. 

On the other hand, a keen young student 
just finishing the Manual, who hasn't the 
slightest idea why he blends or why he re- 
verses, who simply has learned to do as he 
was taught, will “get it all down” and dash 
off a transcript that will be tacked on the wall 
for all eyes to behold. 

Why is it? The teacher is probably a good 
teacher, learned in her subject, and the stu- 
dent may be but a normal youngster with little 
or no academic background. Well, it is be- 
cause the teacher has mastered shorthand as 
a subject, and the student undertakes it as a 
skill, and there is a world of difference be- 
tween the two. It is not the student’s worry 
to reason why a reversed circle should ex- 
press an r, or why obtuse angles naturally 
blend. It is good for him to know it, of course, 
but his task is principally to accept the dicta 
of the teacher and proceed to build up a set 
of habits that will respond accurately and 
promptly when he calls upon them. His job 
is not to study a system, but to master a skill. 


When a student makes an error in the appli- 





Foundation 


cation of a principle, it is not a mere memory 
error. It is an indication of a wrong habit 
that he has built up. It cannot be corrected 
simply by having the error pointed out to him, 
to impress it upon his memory. In order to 
correct it, he must tear down the bad habit 
that he has acquired and build up the correct 
one. He cannot correct it by simply saying 
“Oh, yes, that’s an error; I'll try to remember 
it next time.” He must train his hand to the 
proper habit by writing it over and over again, 
and then he must keep it in the forefront of 
his mind, to force himself to write the outline 
correctly the next time it occurs. 

That is why it is so very important that the 
proper habits should be built up at the begin- 
ning of the study. Bad writing habits ac- 
quired at this stage must eventually be broken 
down and new ones substituted, and it is a 
slow process to learn any skill in that manner. 
It is safe to say that the elements of shorthand 
speed are acquired, if at all, in the first six 
chapters of the Manual. Here is where the 
foundation of all mastery of shorthand as a 
skill is actually laid. All the expert writers 
who ever lived have been expert writers be 
cause they learned these elementals not as a 
subject, but as things of second nature, to be 
recalled as automatically as their A B C’s. 

It behooves the ambitious student to linger 
patiently over these vital lessons, making sure, 
before he passes from one lesson to another, 
that he has mastered it as a skill and not 
merely as a study. It is easy enough to under 
stand as a study—shorthand is simple and 
logical—but the knowledge of it must reside 
in the codérdinating faculties and not in the 
memory. That is why shorthand, when once 
really learned, is never lost. Memory is 
notoriously fleeting and tricky, but a skill once 
set up remains as long as there are muscles 
and reflexes to respond. 

The teacher can make a good teacher of 
shorthand of you, like herself, but she cannot 
make a fast writer of you. That you must 
do yourself. She can point the way, and 
reason why for you, but in shorthand, as in 
all skills, it is your own concentrated effort 
that will make or break you. 
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CURIOUS CLIPBPINGS 


And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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‘Snap Into It!” 


OW are you tack 
ling your pen 


manship lesson 
each day—with vim, 
vigor, and zest, eager to 
improve the quality of 
yesterday’s notes, or with 
lazy indifference and a 
half-hearted attention 
that drifts off like a 
dreamy lullaby on every 
excuse for a diversion? 

I recall a certain stu 
dent who habitually lounged back in his seat 
during penmanship period, feet spread out 
full length in the aisles, arms sprawled on top 
of the desk or hung limply at his side, head 
tipped to one side with eyes half shut, and 
wrote about the worst shorthand scraw! | 
ever saw. When chided about his notes he 
would drawl: “Aw, I can’t w-write. I never 
was a good writer.” One had to agree with 
him. There was a perfectly good reason why 
he couldn’t write and never had been able to, 
because for sheer indolence I have yet to 
see his equal, though a most likeable student 
withal. And as truthfully let me say I never 
saw a “lazier” style of shorthand! 

One day when he seemed even more listless 
than usual, I cautioned him against snoring 
in class, much to the amusement of the others, 
and this pricked him into action. He pulled 
himself up at his desk, moved the paper over 
to the proper angle in front of him, and took 
to practicing in good earnest. 


What a Change! 


The immediate effect of this alert practice 
was a miraculous change in the quality of 
his notes. The illegible scraw! became trans 
formed into a good fluent style of writing. 
T’s and d’s that formerly had been shimmying 
dizzily off into space somewhere just above 





the horizontal now shot 
upward at the proper 
angle a id lenet Like 
wise, the Ps and Ss, 2 

and f's took on a dignity 
and stvle suftic rent to 


grace any page of notes 


The two styles were as 
unlike as anything I 
have seen performed by 
the hand of one person 
It was soon evident 


that he might easily rate 
among the best writers in his class. With a 
little grin, not unmixed with pride, he surveyed 
his work at the close of the period and com 
mented, “Guess all I needed was to snap into 
it!” He carried off shorthand honors in speed 
that year 
Because good posture at the desk, neithet 
tense nor lazily relaxed, helps you to focus 
mind and muscles in properly coérdinated ac 
tion, ought you not assume ‘an alertly poise: 
position at your writing desk 


The Process of “Absorption” 


An important phase of your shorthané 
training, and one that will help you amazing! 
in developing a correct writing style, is read 
ing well-written note Reading good not 
helps to form the mental pictures of char 
acters that you eventually will imitate. You 
“absorb” shorthand pictures as you read, and 
unconsciously imitate the pattern when you 
write. Therefore, I suggest you keep your 
magazine with you to pick up now and then 
to read at intervals when nothing else pre 
sents itself for you to do. It is a fascinating 
way of occupying leisure moments. I men 
tioned before seeing a street car motorman 
pull a much worn copy of the current Grega 
Writer out of his coat pocket and read the 
shorthand serial story while waiting for traffic 
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signals to change. These “waits” were not 
very long, and he probably never got more 
than a half dozen lines read, but he informed 
me that that was the only time he had in which 
to read his magazine. 

The Marines took up the study of short- 
hand while stationed in China just as a pastime 
and hobby, and many of the young men won 
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certificates and prizes in the O. G. A. Con- 
tests. Indeed, one of them wrote me that 
shorthand reading books became so popular 
in the town the bookshops featured them in 
their displays! Shorthand is alive and in- 
teresting, and you must be “alive” in your 
practice of it if you would become an artist 
of speed or style. 


Penmanship Pointers 


(Continued from the October issue) 


S a review “warming-up” exercise let us 
take the following speed and accuracy drill. 


Speed and Accuracy Drill 
ae Gr Cllr es uae 


Caw. Qs a> Ado 
on ST cg ae 


sages 2 ' zr ee 


eee. ee ee 


a Ooo “-m- =o 


RI must be written fluently, swiftly, and 
with a good swing, if the curves are to be 
made properly. Count 1-2, 1-2, barely pro- 
nouncing one as you stress two for the lengthy 
sweep of the /. If you have ruled your note- 
book so that the columns are about two inches 
in width, you will be able to write four or five 
to the line, six lines in fifteen seconds. That 
is enough. 

Now take ra/ and pronounce it as you write, 
1-2, 1-2, r-al, r-al, ral, ral, ral. Again four 
to the line, six lines in fifteen seconds. 

Ready for rar—1-2, 1-2, r-ar, r-ar, rar, rar— 
no long sweeps on this, but a swift curve with 
a finger-flick close on the r, and a smooth 
continuous glide from one character to the 
next. Five to the line, six lines in fifteen 
seconds, and you're all set for rally! 

This is a pet word of mine. I like writing 
it. Let’s go! 1-2, 1-2, Same count, you'll 
notice, but more time on the fwo. That is 
because ¢ is only a snappy little finger flick 
at the end and should be so written. Write, 
then, 1-2, 1-2, r-alli, r-alli. Do not say ra-lee 
or your writing will get all “out of step” with 
your count. It is r-alli, r-alli, and now rally, 


rally, rally. Four to a line and six lines in 
fifteen seconds! Finish the exercises in the 
drill, then get ready for some new combina- 
tions this month. 


—o - ra a NT 


Picture 6 


The continuous right-oval exercise develops 
the motion used in writing gag, gath, ga, etc. 
Observe the picture and practice the exercise 
a few times until you get the swing of them. 


Drill 6 
a te a ee 
SOO! Ba OE. eT: eS 
a ee ae eg 
— fet a to” 


Note how neatly the circle is closed in ga, 
ge, la, and le—just swings into place, as it 
were. A little finger-flick motion will do it, 
if you are holding your writing hand properly 
and gliding on the little finger. The motion 
used for writing these combinations is prac- 
tically the same, the essential difference being 
the point at which you lift your pen. Note the 
upward tilt to th. 

Pronounce as you write, 1-2, g-ag, 1-2, g-ag, 
stressing the last syllable for the sweep on 
the final g. Four to the line, six lines in 
fifteen seconds on this also. 

Th in gath is written with a short flick 
motion upward and calls for the rapid count 
of 1-2 if you are to keep hand and count to- 
gether. Probably better to pronounce gath, 
gath, gath, as you write. This applies to ga, 
also. No lazy habits on this, now. Snap 
into it! 

You must retrace part of the circle to get 
that quick backward tilt of the th in lath. 
Note the difference between Jer and lath. 
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Study the difference and be sure to differen- 
tiate clearly between them. When writing the 
swift backward th in lath get a picture of the 
backward snap of a saucy little dog as he 
turns tail and runs, then you'll have it. No 
time to linger on that stroke! Your pen will 
be away from the end of the line and hang 
poised for the next character before you finish 
the count unless you are pretty wide awak-! 


——- «2a— 


a ——=— 


Picture 7 


The secret of making straight strokes 
straight is to write them swiftly and de- 
terminedly. No soft, lopping motions in ex- 
ecuting them! You must be up on your 
finger-tips. 


Drill 7 


2 eC - ~_ ea ao 


Be eS 


Watch proportion carefully as you write 
the characters in Drill 7. Differentiate clearly 
between curves and straight lines. Count 1-2 
on each, speeding up the writing as you go 
along until you are writing four or five to the 
line, and six lines in fifteen seconds. 


Drill 8 


S.C oo awe ae 


aa _—~ a 


I have put the kg and kd combinations to- 
gether because the motion of the latter grows 
so naturally out of the former—note how 
easily the upward tendency of g (if you are 
writing it correctly) after k can be tempted 
to change its course to a swift, straight flight 
upward into kd. T and d are written more 
nearly vertical after k and yg. This facilitates 
writing and increases speed and legibility. 

Pronounce as you write k-ik, k-id, g-ig. 
until you get the “feel,” then call quickly, 


oe 
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kik, kit, kid, etc., writing as fast as you can 
with accuracy. A little finger action may be 
necessary in flicking off the end of ¢ and d 
to insure their being absolutely straight. 

Write the circle large and smoothly in am 
and ad, turiting it neatly to a close before you 
send the pen swiftly on its flight to the right 
with a gradual lift at the end. 


Writing Test 3 


ees CP Qo eee 


—_Q— «i e— _© HY 


Ca a ELL 


‘ee a ee a 


_ awe ae 
an a << oe oe 


i ee. 2” 


X\ 62 — 


a 


a amen of 


wer eee 


Let us pause here for a little review prac- 
tice. Call each word as you write it and see 
how many characters out of this exercise you 
can write perfectly the first time you try 
Curve I's and r’s well at the beginning. Make 
those straight lines straight! 


—* <a. “A > a 


— (o> 
Picture 8 
This illustration is shown to give you a 
mental picture of how these three combina 


tions ought to be written. Study them a 
minute before going to the next drill 


Drill 9 
ee CCa= &“ ao, 
eo ae ee 
uit at ox Oe 
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A good determined swing is necessary to the 


proper writing of gam, gan, cad, etc. Swing 
out, down and around the circle, then swiftly 
to the right in a straight flight. Have it? 
Ready for the count, then—slowly at first, 
until you are sure of the forms and your 
ability to execute them, then speed up until 
you are writing three or four to the line, six 
lines in fifteen seconds. No angular a’s please, 
and keep the curve horizontal! Do not tip it 
up at the end 


Picture 9 


—' 


Study the joinings in Picture 9. In writing 
dag, deth, dek, dath, etc., evolved out of de 
and da, observe that the closing stroke takes 
an upward tilt before the circle is completed, 
retraces the top of the circle to the point 
where it slips off on th or k, or whateve 
follows 


Drill 10 


MW 4) Af AL Af 
ttt 71 74 At Zt 41 74) 


ary? ee le Je se fe 
we least 240 fo ir 
> cad > atte Fae O° i 


The relative slant and length of straight 
lines written downward and upward are 
shown in Drill 10. Here again you may find 
that a little finger action helps you to write 
them more accurately. Our speed writers use 
both finger- and arm-motion, depending upon 
their natural writing habits. 

The first movement in am in Drill 11 ts 
down and around to the left. If you start that 
way, you will have no difficulty in joining 
circles properly here. In closing the circles 
in me, ma, the pen is headed straight upward; 
in sha, ja, to the right, and ash, as, to the left. 
The first stroke is slightly to the right and 
downward in ad, at. Write these combinations 
swiftly, lifting the pen as you finish, to secure 
a fade-out or tapering end-stroke 
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Drill 11 
” ie 2 ao 


cJ 


Ss o -_— 
_ Mae go be he De ood Ge d 
ae ee a a 
O / x C6 7 Pat Ps , ad 


Ready to add another stroke in Drill 12! 
Observe the differences in math and mat, math 
and mak, etc. The motions are essentially the 
same as those previously studied 


Drill 12 


—s~ — soe —se~ —~w -o 


Co “wo -w 


—— aes ——T - tT “S —— > 


ad 


— 


Another little writing test. Watch slant, 
size, and curvature. Small circles must be 
very small—a mere turn of the pen—and 
large circles quite gencrous in size: 


Writing Test 4 
ee Se ko ee: eee || 
One ee LP ee 


“<a. a 


ee 


“oS -@® 


iS So 


“? a af 


a i ori, 


SS ee a! 
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a ante ~~ Yf = 


Picture 10 


Note here that kt and tr are developed in 
the longhand r. If you study the combina 
tions, you will see that ¢ assumes a more nearly 
perpendicular slant in these combinations than 
when joined to other characters. 


Drill 13 


ote, 


av 
—TYe -y 


L— ————"——CO  "—(OC HH" 


Cw 
em Mein. Mba ide 
os vo Oo - 
K and g curve slightly at 


remember 
the 


the beginning, 
The graceful gliding curve from 


beginning to the end, with the deepet 
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curvature at the end, always insures perfect 
transcription, other things being equal. A quick 
count of 1-2, or k-t, will do for this combina- 
tion, and k-it, &-it, 
inserted. Remember, the rolling motion used 
on the curve and circle culminates in a short, 
swiit shot upward in these combinations, Any 
stroke that follows ¢, of course, is lifted off the 
to let, etc 


kit, kit when the circle is 


line of writing, as in fa/e, 


Developing Fluency? 


Are you writing fluently, using the quick 
get-away stroke at the end of outlines Phi 
is secured by lifting the pen while still : 
motion, thus securing a thin tapering end 
stroke. If your writing shows thick end 
strokes, or dots at the ends of characters, stop 
now and correct it, because no progress can 


be made cither in speed or style devel 
until you do. Writing from 
fast as you can write will help you to get 
from the habit of 


of characters—afraid to let go of them, as it 


pment 
lictation just as 


aWay clinging to the end 


is the watchword now and 
all through your practice. An O. G. A. paper 
may have faults in and still 
win the membership certificate, but if it lacks 
fluency it just can’t get by! 


were. “Fluency” 


some execution 


Ee erybody Ready ! 


grand opening of the great 


All set for the 
international writing contest next month! 


oOo 


It Seems There Were 


two Irishmen, Pat and Mike, so the story 
runs (it wouldn't be authentic if we changed 
their names!), who were having an argument 
that grew more and more heated. Pat prided 
himself on his erudition, and finally said: 
“Well, Mike, there’s no use your arguin’ with 
me, because | know But at this point 
Mike interrupted: “Arguin’? Who's arguin’? 
I’m not arguin’, I'm tellin’ you!” 


Can You Pass a Dictation Test When You 
Apply for that First Job? 


For the past month or two I have been 
“telling” you the importance of writing good 
notes—notes that you and every other Greggite 
can read. I explained that writing good notes 
meant increased writing speed and skill, and 
ready and accurate reading. This month I 


want to “tell” you about the other phase of 
shorthand training—the combination of writing 
This 


and reading—transcribing skill. is the 





yardstick by which your employer will measurs 
your proficiency, production, and worth in his 
office. 

Most firms, as you know, require that appli 
cants for a stenographic position take a dicta 
tion test. This test is not necessarily difficult, 
and the student himself 
thoroughly for his job will have no trouble 
with it. 
fidence, is usually a handicap with which even 
the experienced stenographer often has to cope 
If the beginner has not had sufficient practice 
in transcribing practical letters from his short- 
hand notes, it may 
success in that first interview! 


who has prepared 


But nervousness, due to lack of con 


even be disastrous to his 


Have You Acquired Confidence? 


Confidence comes with experience, naturally 
Your performance at the machine will depend 
quite as much upon your mental behavior as 
upon your actual work, and, if you have seli 
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assurance based upon the knowledge that you 
can transcribe the dictation you have just 
taken, you will have sufficient poise to get the 
necessary papers ready, insert them deftly and 
quickly into the machine,-and commence typing 
at once. This makes the first favorable im- 
pression. If, in addition, you can within a 
reasonable length of time place on the dic- 
tator’s desk a perfect, or mailable, letter attrac- 
tively placed on the letterhead, the job is as 
good as yours. Develop ability in this phase 
of your training then, as quickly as you can, 
because the more practice you have in the de- 
velopment of this skill, the greater assurance 
you will feel in that first interview. Avail 
yourself of every opportunity for dictation and 
transcription practice, and do not be satisfied 
with less than the best. 


Getting Out the Letter 


In getting out the letter you will supply the 
date—this is not dictated—the firm name at 
the close of the letter, the title or office of the 
dictator, and the dictator’s and your own 
initials. Generally, the firm name and address 
to which you are writing is supplied by the 
correspondence which the dictator turns over 
to you as soon as he has finished dictating 
his answer. Seldom, if ever, will it be dictated 
to you in full. Perhaps the dictator will say 
something like this, “Take this letter to Jones,” 
and will begin dictating at once. You should 
then simply write “Jones” at the beginning of 
your letter as a means of identification. In the 
transcribing projects we are preparing for 
you, however, the firm name will be supplied 





Do It Right the First Time! 


First, read the notes on page 140 once, but 
do not insert any longhand. This reading will 
not take more than one and one-half or two 
minutes at the most. It is to familiarize you 
with the content—an unnecessary measure if 
you had actually taken the dictation. You may 
use the dictionary while transcribing if in 
doubt about the spelling or division of a 
word. Never tolerate a misspelled word in 
your transcription under any circumstances! 
It is a lazy habit to get into, and one of the 
most exasperating and inexcusable in the 
opinion of the business man! Punctuate the 
letter accurately and divide words properly. 
Failure to do this is the greatest weakness 
to be found in beginners’ work. Provide your- 
self with a copy of the pamphlet “Condensed 
Rules for English Composition,” by Gray, or 
“Punctuation Simplified,” by Kennedy, and 
keep it at your desk for handy reference. 

Write the letter only once—you will not 
have an opportunity to rewrite letters on the 
job, as it consumes too much time and valuable 
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office stationery. You must not strike over 
letters, but you may erase—neatly. Allow 
yourself two erasures, if neatly done, without 
charging for them, but charge yourself with 
one error for each additional erasure over and 
above the two. Place the letter as attractively 
on the paper as possible. If you are using 
transcription letterhead pads, your work will 
be that much more realistic. Keep in mind 
that your letter must not only sell you to your 
prospective employer, but must sell your em- 
ployer’s house as well. Take pride in artistic 
typing. I know from experience that there 
is a genuine feeling of satisfaction, and even 
joy, in writing an attractive letter, and it is 
part of your job to see that every letter you 
write is a model of neatness, accuracy, and 
attractiveness! You are to make one carbon 
copy. 


How Long Did It Take? 


Since your worth will be determined by the 
efficiency and speed with which you transcribe 
a mailable Ictter, you should time yourself on 
the actual work of transcribing—timing to 
begin after you have inserted the paper in 
the machine and are ready to strike the first 
letter and continue until you have struck the 
last letter of your initials. If you are a stu- 
dent, your transcribing speed may range any- 
where from ten to thirty words a minute, de- 
pending upon the practice you have had in the 
work and how far advanced you are in both 
shorthand and typing. If you are an experi- 
enced stenographer, you may transcribe at 
fifty or sixty words a minute. But remember, 
production depends upon accuracy as well as 
speed, and a letter that is not mailable is ab- 
solutely worthless. Stenographers’ average 
production scale is probably about thirty words 
a minute. Secretaries will transcribe at higher 
speeds, probably fifty words a minute. It is 
interesting to know that Mr. Swem types at 
one-hundred words a minute, although he may 
not average that rate of speed in transcribing 
at all times. But it is a goal for some of you 
to set for yourselves as a possibility, and you 
will win it, too, if you make up your mind 
that you will! 

Do not let a low transcribing rate on this 
test discourage you. Improve it! “Every day 
in every way I am getting better and better” 
is a good thought to give your subconscious 
mind—and a powerful one if you set to work 
industriously to make your transcribing skill 
better every day! When you have finished 
this project, if you like it and are keen for 
more, transcribe some of the other plates in 
this magazine at the machine. Plenty of prac- 
tice is bound to improve your skill—practice 
in reading shorthand, writing good notes, and 
transcribing them—the shorthand trinity! 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to 
encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted 
to those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure a copy 
that represents your best work. If the 
specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will 
be sent you. Otherwise your work will 
be returned with suggestions and criti- 
cisms and you may try again. To secure 
approval, notes must be correct in theory, 
accurate in proportion and execution, free 
in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of su- 
pases excellence. O. G. A. members may 
yecome candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit. A circular about this 
certificate and how to secure it will be 
sent you on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, and 
fifty cents each application for the Cer- 
tificate of Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional or- 

oy panne of the artists in typewriting. 
t is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 

Junior Membership is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in school or 
by himself who is able to pass the Junior 
test. 

Senior Membership is open to all 
typists whether attending school dr not 
who have reached a speed of at least 
forty words a minute in general “plain” 
copying. Senior tests must be accom- 
panied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed. Each 
part of the O. A. T. membership tests 
should be typed on a separate sheet. 

Competent Typist Awards: The 
basis for these awards is the Typewrit.ng 
Speed Test appearing in each issue. This 
test, as well as the O. A. T. tests, may 
be practiced as much as desired, but 
specimens submitted for C. T. awards 

must represent ten minutes’ writing at 
40 or more net words a minute and ac 
cording to International Contest Rules 
Each specimen must be certified by a 
teacher as to correct timing, and must 
contain not more than five errors. 

Typewriting Progress Certificate: 
Candidates writing 40 or more net words 
a minute will receive the Typewriting 
Progress Certificate indicating the speed 
attained 

Competent Typist Pin: Those writing 
at 60 or more net words a minute will be 
awarded the gold Competent Typist Pin. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each membership 
and speed test subenitted for an awa 

















O. G. A. 


(This copy may be written by any student who has 
completed the first eight chapters of the Manual.) 


You may think that an opportunity must 
necessarily be something great and unusual, 
but the fact is, the stepping-stone to the 
place above you is in the very thing you are 
doing, in the way you do it; it does not matter 
what it is 

It may be very crowded where you are 
standing, but there is always room a little 
higher up. Millions of men and women 
may be out of employment, and yet at the 
door of every profession and every occupa- 
tion there is always a standing advertise- 
ment—“Wanted, a man.” The whole world 
is looking for better trained men and women, 
better managers and leaders. Greater sal 
aries than ever before await young men and 
young women of the future who are bound 
to win. 


O. A. T. 


Junior Test 


Copy in your best style this mes- 
sage from Hiram Bingham in 
“Letters from Famous People.” 
Unders ore the words italic ized 
here 


America needs men and women of high 
character and endeavor Such men and 
women, thoroughly trained, are a wonder- 
fully big asset not alone to our business 
world but to the American nation. They 
“carry on” the attitude she has always main- 
tained toward truth and right. When I say 
thoroughness | mean painstaking attention 
to detail, accuracy, observation, and a careful 
grounding ir the theory of your work. Add 
to this a fine spirit of codperation and 
courtesy in your daily contact with your 
fellow-beings. It is the little things that 
matter. 

Be thorough. The opportunities in your 
life ahead and in the business world in par- 
ticular will depend entirely upon your ability 
to do better than the average person the daily 
tasks required of you. Sometimes you may 
find these ordinary and routine, and at times 
you may consider them boresome. To the 
ambitious person, not afraid of work, how- 
ever, they are but incidents and easily 
conquered. (Continued on page 139) 
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The Competent Typist Speed Test 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5, Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


In the matter of its own special activities the brain is usually undisci- 
plined and unreliable. We never know what it will do next. We give it 
some work to do, say, as we are walking along the street! to the office. Per- 
haps it was to devise some scheme for making $750 suffice for a thousand, 
or perhaps it was to plan out the heads of a very important letter. We meet 
a pretty girl, and away that undisciplined,? sagacious brain runs after her, 
dropping the scheme or the draft letter, and amusing itself with aspirations 
or regrets for half an hour, an hour, sometimes a day! 


All this, and much more that* every reader can supply from his own excit- 
ing souvenirs, is absurd and ridiculous on the part of the brain. It is 
conclusive proof that the brain is out of condition, idle as a nigger, 
capricious‘ as an actor-manager, and eaten to the core with loose habits. 
Therefore the brain must be put into training. It is the most important 
part of the human machine by which the soul expresses and deve/ops’ itself, 
and it must learn good habits. And primarily it must be taught obedience. 
Obedience can only be taught by imposing one’s will, by the sheer force of 
volition. And the brain must be mastered” by will-power. The beginning 
of wise living lies in the control of the brain by the will; so that the brain 
may act according to the precepts which the brain itseif gives. 


To teach a child obedience’ you tell it to do something, and you see that 
it is done. The same with the brain. Here is the foundation of an efficient 
life and the antidote for the tendency to make a fool of oneself. It* is 
marvelously simple. Say to your brain: “From 9 o'clock to 9.30 this morn- 
ing you must dwell without ceasing on a particular topic which I will give 
you.” Now, it doesn’t matter what this topic is*—the point is to control and 
invigorate the brain by exercise—but you may just as well give it a useful 
topic to think over as a futile one. You might give it this: “My brain is my 
servant. I am! not the plaything of my brain.” Let it concentrate on these 
statements for thirty minutes. I guarantee that you will fail to keep your 
brain concentrated on the given idea for thirty seconds—let a/one!! thirty 
minutes. You will find your brain conducting itself in a manner which 
would be comic were it not tragic. Your first experiments will result in 
disheartening failure, for to exact from the!” brain concentration on a given 
idea for even so short a period as half an hour is an exceedingly difficult 
feat—and fatiguing! It needs perseverance. It needs a terrible obstinacy 
on the part of the!* will. That brain of yours will be hopping about all over 
the place, and every time it hops you must bring it back by force to its 
original position. You must absolutely compel it to ignore every** idea 
except the one which you have selected for its attention. You cannot hope 
to triumph all at once. But you can hope to triumph. There is no royal 
road to the control of the brain. There is no!® patent dodge about it, and no 
complicated function which a plain person may not comprehend. It is 
simply a question of “I will.”—Arnold Bennett. (3,130 strokes) 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.] 
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Be willing. “Let cheerfulness abound with 
industry.” I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the importance of willingness. I remember 
in my childhood my father teaching me to 
do with my might what my hand found to 
do. Millions of people are ready to do only 
what they are paid for, and they live for 
their pay days. Success comes to those who 
are able and anxious to do more than they 
are paid to do. Aim high, and though the 
end of a day may find you weary, may it find 
you “content and undishonored.” 


Senior Test 


Part I 
An interesting item by Alvan 
Macauley appeared in the “New 
York Times” not long ago under 


the caption, “A Dollar for Dole— 
or an Hour of Work?” We give 
you excerpts from it here to type 
for this month’s test. Use all but 
the last paragraph as Part I (plain 
copy test), paragraphing as you 
write the test, and including title 
and author's name. 


Part II 


Tabulate the information given in 
the final paragraph, arranging the 
products mentioned in alphabetical 
order. Supply appropriate headings 


It is more blessed, and better business, to 
give a man an hour of work than a dollar of 
dole. The former enriches the one who gives 
and the one who takes. The latter may im 
poverish both giver and taker, for, while one 


[These tests ave good only 
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gets nothing for his money, the other may 
lose his self-respect. Labor does not want 
charity. All that it asks is work. And work 
is ours to give if we will. The very root of 
our unemployment problem runs down to the 
unemployed dollar—the dollar that is afraid 
to venture forth—sometimes through fear of 
public opinion. Why not put the unemployed 
dollar to work? It will, in turn, put men to 
work. To buy today is a patriotic duty, not 
unlike that of the days when we bought Liberty 
bonds and won a war. We now have an- 
other war to win—the war against unemploy- 
ment, and one that touches a great many more 
directly and more acutely than did the recent 
years of strife. No one today can claim a 
medal for wearing patches when he can afford 
a new replacement. There are slackers in 
peace as well as slackers in war. When the 
slacker dollar goes to work, men will go to 
work and not before. <A dollar spent tor a 
new motor car eases the labor and raw mate 
rial situation in every State in the Union, for 
every one of the forty-eight is called upon for 
supplies and three out of four furnish finished 
or semifinished parts 

Few would hesitate to buy motor cars if all 
knew how country-wide the immediate effect 
would be. In 1930 the motor car ranked first 
in the consumption of steel bars and sheets, 


nickel and lead, and used 51 to 82 per cent of 
all the malleable iron, rubber, upholstery 
leather and plate glass. It also used 18 


per cent of our hardwood lumber, 17 per cent 
of our aluminum, nearly 16 per cent of our 
steel, 15 per cent of our copper, 14 per cent 
of our tin, 26 per cent of all leather, 10 per cent 
of our cotton (and cotton grows in 15 states), 
and large percentages of scores of other com 
modities including wool, curled hair, paints 
and lacquers, all requiring labor in their pro 
duction. 


until December 25, 19 


1.) 


oOo 


A Typewriting Query from One of Our 
Stenographers 


ad IR a long time I have intended to write 
you about some trouble I have in typing 
that retards my speed and that I do not seem 
to be able to get over 


Still Types Letter by Letter 


“When I type, instead of seeing the word 
as a whole, I type it as separate letters. In the 


word ‘kindly,’ for instance, instead of looking 
at it and typing it as a whole as I would think 
of the word as a whole if I were writing it in 
shorthand, I think of each letter separately and 
In other words, I think of each 
I do not know 


type it out. 
individual letter as I type. 





whether you understand what I mean or not. 
I have been working for five years and do not 
seem to be able to overcome it. I most assuredly 
would appreciate any help that might 
give me. 


“Thanks.” 


you 


Answer by Mr. Smith 


“Your interesting inquiry has been passed 
along to me for attention. It is rare that a 
typist so clearly identifies her trouble; but you 
have put your finger on one of the outstanding 
reasons why typists fail to acquire speed. Now 
the trouble is that you have too long prac- 
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ticed typing words as a series of spelled-out 
strokes. The way out is to intensify practice 
on combinations. You will find this fully 
described in ‘Gregg Typing Techniques and 
Projects,’ Book I, beginning with Lesson 15. 

“Start with two-letter combinations first— 
then three, four, and five. Words like: of, to, 
for, the, and, then, than, when, from, their, 
there, etc. Spelling the words rapidly as you 
type them is a good first step; but you must 
swing over to saying-and-thinking-and-typing 
the word as a whole immediately afterward. 
Try for speed on such words, typing but one 
word at a single effort; then stop, pausing to 
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get control, and improve on the next effort! 
That is the secret in a nutshell. Finally, type 
sentences containing the words—rapidly, accu- 
rately, and smoothly.” 


More Hints Coming 


This query set us thinking that some of you 
others might appreciate some help on your 
typing problems, too, so we asked Mr. Smith 
for some detailed suggestions for next month's 
issue. You'll be interested in what he has to 
say in that article, which he is entitling 
“How’s Your Typewriting ?” 


(The shorthand plate for the September 0.G. A. Test will not be given until next month) 


oO° 


Transcription Project Letter 


(Supply date, and fall name and address) 


a, Seal lliaion PS hia 


oe A ee Md 
5 eee 





—Shorthand written by Elsie Demmerer, Assistant to Miss Ulrich— 


i ee a a — >, 
- oo oe 
a ———- Bae se eat 


“ 


m~->ZB 


on 
aa 
2 pf ump ¥ 
OZ Cer - ewe 

siiahcohesaite 2 ies St 
06 hay - > 
, a 


hee 
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Mobilizing 10,000 Stenographers 


HE importance that attaches itself to 
good notes is not an arbitrary notion 
of a few shorthand “experts,” but the 
outgrowth of a study of stenographic efficiency, 
in a check-up of stenographers’ output in some 
of the largest firms employing 
stenographers in the East. This 
check-up revealed that the prac- 
tically error-proof dictation and 
transcription performance of 
highly paid secretaries and ste- 
nographers is the result of a de 


velopment of a good style of 
writing. 

“I do not understand,” one 
secretary remarked, “how ste- 


nographers can hope to secure 
attention for the positions higher 
up in this day of competition and 
specialized skill when they are 
not expert in their subjects. | 
was a junior stenographer in the 
general offices and was selected 
(she is secretary to the vice- 
president of a large financial 
corporation) not merely because 
of my general educational back- 
ground—there were at least half 
a dozen other stenographers with 
college training—but because | 
had greater accuracy and speed 
in stenographic output than they. I learned to 
write good notes, naturally, because this skill 
is my stock in trade. I studied reporting after 
graduating from the regular secretarial course. 

“Yes, I take part in the Stenographers’ Con- 
tests, for the same reason that I read all the 
shorthand plates in the magazine each month— 


it keeps my shorthand ‘up to scratch’! 


Take a “Professional” Attitude Toward 


Your Work 


You would not think much of a dentist or 
a doctor who did not keep himself up to date 
by reading and studying, neither would you 
support him long if he entered the profession 
without adequate skill in the performance of 
his work. The stenographic or secretarial 
position in business is too important. to permit 
of an inferior preparation or skill. Indeed, 
stenographers never have had such a test of 
their ability and skill as now. Organizations 
are giving more attention to the office produc- 
tion of their organizations than ever before. 
There was a time when stenography was more 
or less of an “unknown quantity” to the aver- 
age business man, but that is not generally 





O. G. A. Medal 


(Lavalliere Style) 





true today. Attend a meeting of office man- 
agers, if you are still in doubt about that! 
Because it is essential to your success, you 
must write good notes. The number of letters 
you transcribe in a day depends upon it. A 
certain eye, nose, and ear speci- 
alist one day told me he spent 
nearly fifty years perfecting his 
skill in manipulating the delicate 
instruments with which he 
worked! And his earning capac- 
ity is now twenty dollars an hour, 
five hours a day, five days in the 
week, fifty weeks in the year! 


Keep in “Training” 


You have read a lot about sec- 
retaries that made good, and you 
probably were impressed by the 
fact that they were first of all 
good stenographers—and good 
stenography, which first of all 
means accuracy and speed in pro 
duction, depends upon your abil 
ity to write good notes. And any- 
body may, with sufficient practice, 
learn to write shorthand skillfully. 
But you have to keep at it! 


The principal object of this 

Contest is to keep stenographers 

“in training” in shorthand writing. The 
usual stenographic position does not, as 
a rule, demand our highest skill in taking 
dictation nor in transcribing, because there 
is “plenty of time” in which to do both. 


Yet there are times when these stenographers 
would give a great deal if they had kept up 
their shorthand skill so as to be able to step 
into a vacancy in the office of a high-powered 
executive and take the “rapid fire” dictation 
that often greets the secretaries of these men. 

What kind of notes are you writing? Why 
not find out by participating in this contest? 
Write the Contest Copy in your very best 
style of shorthand after you have practiced to 
get your writing into form. Do not be like 
the freshman who, when the professor asked 
him why Hannibal crossed the Alps, answered, 
“For the same reason the hen crossed the 
road. You don’t catch me with no puzzles.” 
Give conscientious and serious thought to your 
preparation of the Contest Copy, and write to 
win! You can. Thousands of you stenog- 
raphers can win the gold emblem pin if you 
but try, and what an honor it is to wear an 
emblem that is being worn by shorthand artists 
the world over! Besides the gold pin awarded 
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stenographers who write an Honorable Men- 
tion specimen, there are ten beautiful special 
prizes to tempt every one of you to try this 
year. Here they are: 


Prizes in the Stenographers’ Shorthand 
Writing Contest 

First Place—Solid gold medal, beautifully chased, 
with the emblem of the Order in gold and enamel, 
suspended either on a chain to be worn as a laval 
liere, or on a snap ring to be worn as a watch charm. 

Second Place—-The medal in sterling silver with either 
chain or snap-ring attachment. 

Third Place—Bronze engraved medal. 

Fourth Place—Fountain Pen and Pencil Set, bearing 
the O. G. A. emblem, arranged in an attractive box. 

Fifth Place—Pearl O. G. A. Pin. 

Sirth Place—Enamel O. G. A. Pin. 

Seventh Place—Gregg Stenographic Pen with O. G, A. 
emblem on cap. 


In addition, an autographed copy of the beautiful 
miniature de luxe edition of the Gregg Manual for the 
specimen submitted: 

1. From the remotest section of the globe. 

2. With the most interesting letter of experience 

with shorthand. 

3. For the most artistic specimen from outside the 

United States and Canada. 


To all whose notes show exceptional merit, 
but do not take one of the other prizes, Honor- 
able Mention in the Gregg Writer and the Gold 
O. G. A. Pin will be awarded. An O. G. A. 
Membership Certificate will be awarded to 
contestants not now members, whose notes 
merit it. The closing date is December 15. 


Details of the Contest 


1. The closing date is December 15. All 
specimens to be considered in the contest must 
reach us not later than midnight of that day. 

2. The contest is open to anyone (except 
those employed by the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany) who has been a bona fide stenographer, 
secretary, or. reporter for at least six months 
prior to October 1, 1931, and who has not 
already won first place in a previous contest. 

3. This is an artistic shorthand writing con- 












vicious surroundings. 


power. 





STENOGRAPHERS’ CONTEST COPY 


If you interview the great army of failures, you will find that multi- 
tudes have failed because they never got into a stimulating, encourag- 
ing environment, because their ambition was never aroused, or because 
they were not strong enough to rally under depressing, discouraging, or 


Whatever you do in life, make any sacrifice necessary to keep in an 
ambition-arousing atmosphere, an environment that will stimulate you 
to self-development. Keep close to people who understand you, who 
believe in you, who will help you to discover yourself and encourage you 
to make the most of yourself. This may make all the difference to you 
between a grand success and a mediocre existence. 


Keep trying to realize your ambition, and it will keep sharp and 
defined; otherwise, your faculties become dull and soon lose their 
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test, and the papers will be rated according to 
the following: 

(a) Application of principles 

(b) Proportion of characters 

(c) Correctness of slant, curvature, and joming 

(d) Freedom of movement 

(e) Size of notes 

(f) Compactness of notes 


Any questions relative to the contest copy 
may be addressed to the Editor of this Depart- 
ment, and will be answered promptly. 

4. Writing should be done in a column 
2\% inches wide. Either pen or pencil may be 
used, but if pencil is used it should be of a 
medium soft lead and well sharpened, so that 
the notes will be suitable for reproduction. 
Black (India) ink should be used in pen 
writing, for the same reason. 

5. Only one specimen will be received from 
any one contestant. No entrance fee is re 
quired. 

6. Contest specimens must be prepared from 
the contest copy and accompanied by a 
statement telling how long you have done 
stenographic work, and where you are now 
employed; also, whether or not you hold an 
O. G. A. Membership Certificate. This in- 
formation will be kept confidential if you 
desire. 

The contest report will be published in the 
February Gregg Writer. 


Send Your Specimen Before December 15 


Begin your practice now, using the Stenog- 
raphers’ Contest Copy as material; then, when 
you feel you can make no further improve- 
ment in your writing, address an envelope, 
put in it the best copy you have been able to 
produce, and mail it before December 15 to 
the Editor of the Art and Credentials Depart- 
ment, marked “Stenographers’ Contest.” 

Let’s have 10,000 stenographers in this 
competition ! 

THIS CONTEST IS OPEN TO 
STENOGRAPHERS ONLY. 





—Orison Swett Marden 
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“Factors of Shorthand Speed 


By David Wolfe Brown 


From 





Late Official Reporter, U. S. House of Representatives 
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[Watch for the third plate of this new-style series!| 


Hesitation Mistaken for Slow-Handedness 
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November’s Talent “Teaser” 


ERE is another “teaser” to try your 
wits again—bits of the outlines miss- 


ing here and there all over the plate, 
but only one place that is really hard. In that 
place a “that” is gone as well as part of the 


. ov ae eee - a ao Ff - 


C- ons - CA) ~~ 27+ + 


Fe ode Oe ce es Se 


o 4 


ON 


preceding outline. With this hint, however, 
you should be able to fill in the “breaks.” The 
whole word gone toward the end is very easy 
to supply. Do you like these “teasers”? 
Correct version for October is given below. 
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Key to Last Month's “Teaser” 


(The words missing or partly gone in the plate 
are given here in parenthesis) 


Diamonds are nothing but pieces of coal that stuck 
(to their) job. ‘Since it has taken millions of years 
to build up the (race), one can seldom expect to 
rise above the rank and file in a few years. None 
of the major figures in the world today are under 
(forty), neither were they born rich; they were 
stickers, they did not quit. They (conceived) their 
goal and pressed on courageously, unflinchingly, un- 
swervingly, (surmounting) more difficulties than most 
of us are likely to meet. 





(Persistence) is the only key that will unlock the 
door to success; the only (defense) that will fortify 
it. The business man does not want shifters; there 
is no market for the rolling stone. Perseverance 
has made both nations and (individuals) great. 

If you are lacking in patience and determination, 
a (little) personal effort will help. Were there 
times in your life when you would have won if you 
had stuck a little longer? Do you know if your 
(work) is worth while—whether you ought to succeed ? 
Don't ask anyone—(decide) for yourself. Having 
decided that it is, faithfully guard it to the end. 
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Let’s Make a Budget 


(Continued from page 108) 


Mr. Kirsy (hastily): No, you needn't. If 
you think I’m going to work in any dog- 
goned garden—Garden! Huh! I guess we'll 
manage some other way. How about 
doing the washing? 

Mrs. Kirsy: Me wash? (Weepily) I can't 
see how you can talk that way, John. Think 
of any woman in my family doing washing! 

Outve: How would it be, Mother, if we 
all did the washing on Saturday when I could 
help? You know I've helped Sally sometimes 
and I think it’s fun. 

Mrs. Kirsy: I suppose I could. I'll tell 
you what, John, if you'll take care of the 


your 


garden, I'll do the washing. Now are you 
game ? 
Mr. Krirey: I'll be darned if I will. I never 


did have any use for a man pottering around 
in a garden. We'll have to take it out of the 
savings 

Mrs. Krrsy: How about washing? 
do the garden, will you do the washing? 

Mr. Kirsy: No, I won't. It seems to me 
I work hard enough so I don’t need to work in 
a garden. Gardening is a woman's work. 

Oxive: But, Dad, you said you'd try! Let's 
see what else we can save on. 

Mr. Kirsy: Oh, gosh! Well, I'll do it. 
Nell, if you can see to the washing, I'll do the 
garden. And remember, you'll have to cook 
what I raise and there won't be any carrots 
in the garden, either. 

Outve: So here’s where we save $229.14 
for laundry and vegetables. What else? 

Me. Kresy: Well if Mother and I have to 
tire ourselves out on this work at home, we 
won't need any golf memberships. That'll 
save $75. 

Mrs. Kirsy: 
up your golf. 
and Sunday. 


If I 


Now John, you needn't give 
You have Saturday afternoon 
You should keep in touch with 


your friends that way. I don't like golf any 
way, so I'll keep on with the bridge parties. 
And John, the more I think about it the more 


I think I don’t want that fur coat. Biglow’s 
have a very pretty French blue cloth coat 
with squirrel collar and cuffs that looks well 
on me, and I’m going to buy that. It’s only 
$95. 

Mer. Kirey But Nell, you shouldn't do 
that. You're going to be disappointed! 

Mrs. Kirsy: No, I’m not. I’m going to 


get the cloth coat and like it 


Outve: And I’m going to work one period 
in the sewing class to learn to sew well 
enough so I can make my school dresses. Gee, 


it’s nine o'clock. I must run and get my les- 


sons. Here, Dad, you copy these items so 
you'll know how to make out your plans 
(Exit Oxtve.) 
Mr. Kirsy (gathering up papers): Well, 
Nell, what do you think of all this? Shall 


we try it? 

Mrs. Kirsy: Yes, John, we'll give Olive a 
square deal. I don’t believe it will work. But 
I'm willing to try. 

Mr. Kirpy (moving toward door) 
way, there’s one thing that worries me. I made 
a bet with Leo Finsky—$15—that the Blue 
Streaks would win the Thanksgiving football 
game. According to this budget, if I win, 
where does the money go? 

Mrs. Kirsy: You can give it to me for a 


sy the 


new hat. 

Mr. Kirsy: But if I lose— 

Mrs. Kirsy: Lose! Lose! Don't let me 
hear of your gambling our money away! 


(Leaves room with head high.) 
Mr. Kirsy (chuckling) : 
just like a woman 
fellow, but if you lose, you're a gambler 


Phew! Isn't that 
If you win, you're a fine 


CURTAIN 


Act Il 


TIME 


(SCENE: 
and he reading. 
case and umbrella. 


Same as before. 


by grabbing both his hands in most excited manner. 


but leaves on scarf and hat.) 


LIVE: Gee, it’s good to be home! Was 
afraid I couldn't make it, but one of the 
girls in our house couldn't go home for Thanks- 
giving, and she wanted to take my typing job, 
so I did get home after all. I'll have to go 


back tomorrow afternoon—can take the eve- 





Mr. and Mrs. Kirby 
A dash from the door and in comes Olive and Jack with suit 
Olive kisses her mother and shakes hands with her father 


FOUR YEARS LATER 


at table, she sewing 


She takes off her coal 


ning train from Zenda at 7:20, and that gives 
me time to stay all through the dinner, and 
see everybody. Now, tell me everything. I'm 
dying to hear about all the girls and boys. 

Jack: Say, Sis, Dad says I can go to Wis- 
consin next year. Won't that be fine? 
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Ouive: I'll tell the world! And you're 
going to study to be a doctor? Want me to 
look out for a job for you for part-time work? 

Jack: Not on your life, I don’t! You'd be 
having me do stenography or typing for some 
old mossback, and I’m not going to. 


Ouive: Well, what are you going to do? 
Jack: Now listen here, ] want to be a 


doctor, don’t I? Well, then, I've taken every- 
thing I could find in high school to help me 
be a good doctor. I can type for myself, but, 
believe me, when I work at college it’s not 
going to be at typing. You remember Mrs. 
Crane, who kept a boarding house over here? 
Well, when you budgeted us until there was 
10 spending money for me, I mowed her lawn 
and shoveled her walks. She’s in Madison now 
running a boarding house, and she wants me 
t» help around the house for my board—and 
I'm going to! And is she a good cook? 
Oh, boy! 

Mr. Kirsy: Jack, I have a surprise for 
you. When I got the money from that endow- 
ment policy, I put it away to start you in 
college. 

Jack: But, Dad, how about the Master Six? 

Mr. Kirsy: Well, Mother and I have de- 
cided with both you kids away at college, a 
little coupé will just suit us. 

Outve (going up to father’s chair and put- 
ting arm across his shoulder): 1 think that’s 
fine of you, Dad. And Jack and I will pay 
you back some day. (Then crosses over to 
her mother.) And, Mother, are you going to 
be so very much disappointed if I’m not a 
teacher? 

Mrs. Kirsy: But Olive, what can you do? 

OuiveE: You know Mr. Jameson, the man 
for whom I have been typing. He has re- 
ceived an offer to go into social service work 
in Chicago and he wants me to specialize in 
social problems in the University so I can take 
a position in some large institution when I 
graduate. 

Mrs. Kirsy: But where will you get the 
money to pay your father for what he has 
spent on you? 

Mr. Krirsy: Never mind that, Ollie, you’ve 
been a good girl; and you know we owe you 
an education. 

Oxtve: Oh! but you don’t need to worry 
about that. If I am a success, my salary will 
be much more than any teacher gets. (Beil 
rings.) Oh! someone is at the door. Let me 
go. (OLIVE answers bell.) 

Outve: How do you do Mrs. Wright? 
Come right in. (Everyone rises.) 

(Mrs. WriGHT wears the same fur coat, 

now looking shabby.) 

Mrs. Kirsy: Come in Mrs. Wright. Ollie 
is home for just one day—just came, and we 
haven't given her time to take her wraps off. 
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Mrs. Waricut: I know just how it is! 
When Jeanette comes home from Smith, I hate 
to let her out of my sight. Well, I'll make 
my errand short. I’ve taken the liberty of 
putting you down for $10 for the Thanks- 
giving fund; you know you've given that for 
three years, and I didn’t have time to get here 
before. I hope that’s all right with you. You 
know Harold’s sickness this year has made it 
impossible for us to give the usual amount, 
and I hope nothing will interfere with yours. 

Mr. Kirsy: No, sure you can have the 
$10 again this year. 

Mrs. Krrsy: And John, we've been so well 
this year wouldn't you like to make up Mrs. 
Wright's usual contribution out of our fund 
for the doctor? IJ’d like to do it as a thank 
offering. 

Mr. Kirsy: Why yes, of course. 
write this check for $25 instead of $10. 

Mrs. Wricut: You don’t know how happy 
this makes me. Now I can turn in the $100 
tomorrow. And if you are ever out of luck, 
maybe we can help you. Thank you again. 
And I must hurry. Am glad to have seen you 
again, Olive. Good night everybody. 

(Exit Mrs. Wricurt.) 

Jack: I say, Sis, you'll have to go over 
and “budget” the Wrights. 

Mrs. Kirsy: Now, Jack, you mustn't tease 
your sister. 

Mr. Kirsy: 
budget system. 
made it out? 

Ortve: Poor Dad! When Jack and I get 
through college, you can get rid of the garden 
again and have more time for yourself. 

Mr. Kirpy: Get rid of my garden! Who 
said anything about my garden? Sorry you 
didn’t see my chrysanthemums when they were 
in their glory. I took first prize on carrots 
at the fair and my potatoes beat Dick 
Ferguson's all to pieces. Say, come here a min- 
ute! (Takes Oxive to window.) Next spring 
I’m makirg an absolute change in the front 
yard. See, it’s all outlined now and planted 
to bulbs and roots which will give us blossoms 
from April to November. 

Outve: That's just fine! 

Mrs. Kirsy: But Ollie, you must be tired. 
John, you must let her go to her room and get 
ready for dinner. 

Jacx: And I'll go put up the car. 
Ouive and Jack.) 

Mrs. Kirpy (rising and starting toward 
kitchen): I'll go and see if supper’s ready. 

Mr. Kirsy: Just a moment, Nell, I have 
a surprise for you. I’ve had a promotion. 

Mrs. Kirsy: -A promotion! How fine! 
What are you to do? 

Mr. Kirsy: I'm to be manager, at $6,000 
a year. So, you see, we'll be able to see both 
children through college without their working. 


I'll just 


about our 
we be if I hadn't 


And you let up 
Where'd 


(Exit 
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Mrs. Kirsy: Why didn’t you tell them Mrs. Kirsy: What fur coat? You knov 
tonight ? I never did like a fur coat, and when I lool 

Mr. Kirsy: Because 1 wanted to hear them around at all my friends wearing their old fur 
say again how they are going to help them- coats! Did you notice Mrs. Wright's, and 
selves. I'll tell them tomorrow so they'll have she'll have to go on wearing it forever. I say, 
something to be thankful for. And now you’ Father, your budget was a pretty fine idea, 
can have your fur coat wasn’t it? 


CURTAIN 
eO° 
Business Letters 


Real Estate Letters from the Contest Budget 


Submitted by Cora Lee Dial, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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From Messenger to Vice-President of Postal Telegraph 
via Shorthand 


(Concluded from page 124) 


and more, nations are discovering that ideas 
rule the world. Statesmen are becoming 
more and more dependent upon public opinion 
to back their policies, and national and inter- 
national public opinion will be largely formed 
in the Pacific area by the United States and 
Japan, the greatest newspaper-reading coun- 
tries in the world, and China. 


Today's “Magic Carpet” 


“Communication within the last ten years 
has become the veritable ‘magic carpet’ of 
civilization. It is breaking down international 
barriers everywhere. Transportation still is 
measured in terms of days and hours, but com- 
munication knows only minutes and seconds. 
A spoken word can now be carried around the 
world in less than a second. A voice spoken 
in one part of the world can be _ heard 
simultaneously in almost every other part 
Facsimile reproductions of checks, docu- 
ments, and photographs can now be sent 
electrically to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
At the end of the World War, the cable was 
still the only practical means for the direct 
transmission of intelligence between continents ; 
now there are two cther distinct methods— 
radio-telegraphy and radio-telephony. These 
three methods of communication are the inter- 
national highways for the transmission of 
thought, and upon them the growth of cities, 
the cultivation of barren wastes, the diffusion 
of knowledge, the development of science and 
art, the peace and well-being of nations depend. 


International Communication 


“Our ancestors were content to jog along 
for days in a dusty stagecoach; we motor over 
concrete roads or travel by railroad or air- 
plane. We act more quickly—and think more 
quickly. Business competition is becoming 
keener day by day; business men must move 
faster and faster. Time is becoming ever more 
precious. Negotiations must be rapidly con- 
ducted, decisions arrived at quickly, trans- 
actions closed at the moment. Communications 
control the trade of the world. Our com- 
panies—Postal Telegraph and Commercial 
Cable—have played a large part in making the 
International Telephone and Telegraph Cor- 
poration the only codrdinated communications 
system that links American telegraph facilities 
with international service. 

“In view of Postal-Commercial’s close asso- 
ciation with the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, it may be of interest 
to point out that the latter was organized to 


coOperate and assist technicaily and financially 
in the general development of electrical com- 
munications in a international sense 
The International Corporation was not or- 
ganized with a single profit-making purpose 
to itself nor with the desire of imposing Ameri 
can practices in its foreign activities. There 
appeared to be a fruitful field of service to be 
rendered in bringing together under one 
general organization electrical communica- 
tions systems, and the extension by the In 
ternational Corporation to the associated 
companies of the technical and financial facili- 
ties and direction that might be needed for 
their intensive and efficient development. The 
best American practices have been suggested, 
but never imposed. On the contrary, the 
International Corporation has always been 
ready and quick to adjust American practices 
to local conditions and to adopt such local 
practices as were conducive to the successful 
development of the various entities. The com- 
bined and coodrdinated effort of the associated 
companies of the International System is today 
justifying the plans and purposes of the 
Corporation. 


broad 


Gigantic 1. T. and T. Organization Opens 


Unlimited Field 


“When we became a member of the ‘Inter- 
national’ family, we brought with us six 
trans-Atlantic cables and one trans-Pacific 
cable to Asia, besides land lines in the 
United States and connections with Canada. 
Now there are roughly 100,000 employees in 
the I. T. and T. organization, and 85,000 stock- 
holders. The operations of the companies 
comprising the International System extend 
to fifty countries throughout the world. All 
this has been accomplished in ten years, 
through purchases and mergers, chiefly by 
Colonel Sosthenes Behn, chairman of the 
Board, and his brother, Hernand Behn, presi 
dent of lL. T. and T. Wherever and when- 
ever a favorable opportunity arose to take over, 
expand, and modernize a foreign telephone, 
telegraph, or wireless system, they were on 
the spot. Naturally, a growing concern such 
as this, with world-wide connections and ade- 
quate financing, offers an unlimited field to a 
young, ambitious stenographer who is willing 
to begin at the bottom. 

“It is a fascinating game. If I had my life 
to live over, I would do exactly as I have 
done. 1 would begin with Postal as a mes- 
senger; learn shorthand; and grow with a 


single concern, rather than flit from one job 
to another.” 
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Masters of Arts 


(Continued from page 128) 
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achers’ Medal Test is announced in this month’s American Shorthand 
Teacher. Are you trying for the medal this year? 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field _ 
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The Integrity of the Record 


As Upheld in the Norris Hearing 


UCH has been written and preached 

by us as reporters on the integrity of 

the record and the inherent respon- 
sibility of the reporter to the appellate authori 
ties for whose benefit his minutes are kept. 
Sometimes we have felt that the importance 
of the reporter was overlooked, or deliberately 
minimized, in an effort to bolster the tradi 
tional authority of the trial judge. There is 
a decision on record to the effect that, as 
between the minutes of the stenographer and 
the recollection of the court, the recollection 
of the court is controlling It is rare, of course, 
that such a controversy for there is a 
tacit recognition by most trial judges that 
“the record never forgets,” while judicial 
may err; but when occasionally the 
judge’s authority does override the minutes, 
it makes for a condition that is detrimental 
both to the record and to justice itself. Re- 
porters have long awaited action, in the form 
of statute or appellate opinion, that would 
definitely establish not only the integrity of 
the record but its essential independence. 


arises, 


memory 


The Norris Case 

The hearing therefore, which resulted in the 
removal from office of Magistrate Jean H. 
Norris, of New York City, is a matter of 
especial significance to the profession of re- 
porting. It is a case and a decision which 
presented a direct issue between the authority 
of the trial judge on the one hand, and the 
integrity of the shorthand record on the other. 
It was, in respect to one of the main charges 
brought against the magistrate, a clear-cut 
case of the stenographer versus the judge. 
Most of the testimony of the hearing was that 
given to attack or to support the fidelity of 
the stenographer’s transcript which the magis- 
trate had admittedly altered—or corrected, as 
the magistrate contended. A shorthand expert 


occupied the stand for almost two hours under 
direct and cross-examination as to the accu- 
racy of the transcript submitted by the stenog 
rapher and as corrected by the judge; and the 





determining exhibits on this charge were the 


stenographer’s notes and the altered transcript 
The hearing held five of the 


was before 


seven justices of the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court, First Department, which 
has the power! of removal of judges of the 


inferior courts of New York City. Magistrate 
Norris was a judge in the Magistrates’ 
being the first and only woman to occupy such 
a position on the bench. She had 
several terms, totaling eleven years, on the 
bench, sitting a great part of het in the 
Women’s Court. It with 
the investigation of 


{ ourt 
served 


time 
was mn connection 
this particular court by 
the Appellate Division, under the direction of 
Judge Samuel Seabury, that the 
sational disclosures resulted which led to the 


many s¢ 


conviction of several policemen and bondsmen 
for “framing” 
from them through bondsmen’s and 
into the 
far in the 


women and extorting money 


attorneys’ 
magistrates’ 


fees. This investigation 


courts has resulted s« removal of 


two magistrates and the resignation of several 


others. 
Judge Norris, however, was not charged 
with corruption or with knowledge of the 


existing litions. There was no 
suggestion that her personal integrity 
question. Specifically she was charged (1) 
with changing or attempting “to change off 
cial records in material respects, to the 
dice of the defendant, in an effort to eliminate 
from the record on appeal her remarks 
rulings respecting questions of her 
fair and unjudicial conduct at the trial, and 
thus to mislead and deceive the appellate court 
as to what had in truth occurred”; (2) with 
acting “in reference to the record on appeal 
in such a way as was calculated to prejudice 
the defendant upon her appeal”; (3) with 
improper conduct on the part of a judicial 
officer in the purchase and holding of stock 
in a bonding company with whose representa 
tives she was in close contact and as to whos« 
bonds she was frequently called upon to a: 
did act in her judicial capacity; (4) with im 
proper conduct on the part of a judi ial officer 


corrupt con 
was in 


preju 


and 
own ul 
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in sanctioning the exploitation of her judicial 
position for the advertisement of a commercial 
product in consideration of money to her in 
hand paid; and (5) with general unfitness for 
judicial office as shown by the matters con- 
tained in the aforesaid charges, and in addi- 
tion “her severity, her unjudicial conduct, 


and her callous disregard of the rights of 


defendants in the Women’s Court.” 


Alteration of Records Paramount 
Offense 


Little time was spent, in the hearing, on the 
charges dealing with her stock ownership, and 
with the use of her name for advertising 
purposes. These were both admitted, with the 
defense of justification. Only one specification 
contained in the charge of general unfitness 
was sustained, the others being dismissed ; and 
although that was the serious one of depriving 
a defendant of her constitutional rights, the 
testimony taken in the hearing would tend to 
show that a preponderating factor in her re- 
moval arose from her attempted alteration of 
the record on appeal. 

The testimony showed that there was in 
force in the magistrates’ courts a rule re- 
quiring that the transcript of all minutes 
ordered for appeal must be submitted by the 
stenographer to the presiding magistrate. In 
a particular case against a defendant named 
DeSena, heard by Judge Norris and in which 
sentence was rendered by her, the minutes 
were ordered by the attorney for the defendant 
for appeal. The stenographer made his tran- 
script and submitted it, according to rule, to 
Magistrate Norris, who thereupon made the 
following changes (quoting from the findings 
of Judge Seabury, which constituted the 
charges before the Appellate Division) : 

The true record shows that Magistrate 
Norris at the outset of the trial said to de- 
fendant’s counsel : 


You know what to do; plead her guilty and tell her 
to throw herself on the mercy of the court. 


Magistrate Norris admitted that this was a 
most extraordinary thing to say to the de- 
fendant’s counsel before the trial opened. In 
revising the minutes she changed this injunc- 
tion into an interrogation reading : 


What is it, Counsel, do you wish to plead her guilty 
and throw herself on the mercy of the court? 


Thereupon, both the defendant and her coun- 
sel asserted that she was not guilty. Magistrate 
Norris then asked: 


How long will it take you to try this case’ You 


are going to be limited. 


In revising the minutes she deleted entirely 
the statement, “You are going to be limited.” 
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In the middle of the trial Magistrate Norris 
having asked the defendant's counsel, 


Any more witnesses Will you put the defendant 


mor not?’ 


Counsel said, 
May I 


cating): 


state what this witness will (indi- 


testify 


whereupon Magistrate Norris said: 


1 won't have any more witnesses. Next case 


Step 
side. 

In going over the minutes Magistrate 
Norris struck out entirely her statement that 
she would have no more witnesses. 

Thereupon Mr. Sabbatino, attorney for the 
defendant, said: 


I am obliged t put the janitress on 


The original record shows that the follow- 
ing colloquy then took place and that in going 
over the minutes Magistrate Norris deleted it 
completely : 


The Court: No argument Will you put the de 
fendant on or not? 

Mr. Sabbatino: I cannot rest without putting in 
the full case 

The Court: Step asice 

(Later) 


The trial having been resumed after an in- 
terval, Mr. Sabbatino stated to the court 


I want to call the janitress of the house 


Then ensued the following colloquy, which 
Magistrate Norris deleted from the record 
altogether : 


The Court (to defendant) 
Mr. Sabbatino 


Get up. 
I will have to call the janitress. 


The Court: Take the stand. 
The Defendant: He is my counsel, I beg your 
pardon. 


The Court: Will you stop arguing? 


Court Attendant: Do as the Judge tells you. 


Contended Stenographer’s Minutes 
Inaccurate 


Photostatic copies of the stenographer’s 
minutes, with the changes, were introduced in 
evidence at the hearing. le exhibits show, 
in the large, legible handwriting of Magistrate 
Norris, each change made, all of them being 
in fact admitted by her. 

Magistrate Norris contended at the hearing 
that these were all immaterial changes that 
she had made of an incorrect transcript; that 
the stenographer had not reported accurately 
or fully what had taken place, and that her 
recollection, fresh at the time, had enabled 
her to correct the minutes to conform to what 
had actually happened at the trial. She called 
in her defense an expert witness to read the 
notes of the stenographer, which were also in 
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evidence, to show that the transcript was not 
a faithful reproduction of the notes. The ex- 
pert, on direct examination, pointed out 
several discrepancies between the shorthand 
notes and the transcript, but frankly admitted, 
on cross examination, that it was a reasonably 
accurate transcript of the notes as he read 
them. 


An Important Discrepancy 


One particular discrepancy between the 
notes and the transcript evoked a great deal of 
testimony. It consisted of the total absence 
in the notes of the phrase “Court Attendant: 
Do as the Judge tells you,” which appeared in 
the transcript and which the magistrate de- 
leted. This was an important point to both 
sides, bearing as it did upon the charge that 
the Magistrate had forced the defendant to 
take the stand against her will. Mr. Sab- 
batino, the attorney for the DeSena girl in the 
original case and now called in the removal 
proceedings, testified that there had been a 
scuffle in which the court attendant, at the 
direction of the Judge, had forced the de- 
fendant into the witness chair. 

The stenographer who took the original 
minutes, when called to the stand, explained 
the absence of this phrase (“Court Attendant: 
Do as the Judge tells you”) by saying that he 
originally wrote nothing in his notes to “indi- 
cate that there was a scuffle, but that subse- 
quently the attorney for the defendant, when 
ordering the minutes, insisted that he indicate 
the scuffle in some way, as he deemed it im- 
portant to his case on appeal; whereupon, the 
stenographer told the attorney that he, the 
stenographer, did not see the scuffle, his back 
being turned to it, and that therefore he could 
not conscientiously indicate it in his notes; 
but that he did remember hearing the court 
attendant say “Do as the judge tells you,” 
and he would indicate it in that manner. He 
thereupon included the remark in his tran- 
script, although his original notes did not 
show it. 

Mr. Sabbatino, the attorney, however, was 
not satisfied with this. He suspected that there 
was something else omitted—as indeed there 
had been. The magistrate had deleted almost 
a whole page of transcript, and the stenog- 
rapher in recopying the “corrected” matter 
had combined two pages into one. He failed, 
however, to correct the numbering, which led 
the attorney for the defendant to believe that 
there was a page missing in the transcript. 
He sought this missing page from the stenog- 
rapher, and being unable to secure it, brought 
mandamus proceedings—which brought to 
light the complete original transcript of the 
stenographer’s minutes with the corrections 
that had been made by Magistrate Norris. 
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Propounds “Integrity of the Record” 


The hearing of the magistrate before the 
Appellate Division lasted four days. Judge 
Samuel Seabury, in charge of the City In- 
vestigation, conducted the prosecution. Magis- 
trate Norris was very ably defended by Martin 
Conboy, a lawyer of outstanding reputation 
and ability. 

Judge Seabury, in his summation, eloquently 
enunciated the doctrine of the integrity of the 
record. He said: 


Every record that goes to the appellate court carries 
with it the inference that it is absolutely true. It 
imports absolute verity; it is the trial of what has 
taken place. If it did not, it would be destructive 
of our whole system. If that were not the rule, why 
do your Honors sit here as the great appellate court 
in this district? Do you sit here to try real issues 
as they occur, or do you sit here to try issues as they 
ire presented to you on false and on doctored records? 
If that can be done, then your Honors might as well 
adjourn finally, because the appellate division would 
and could perform no useful function; and it is so 
as to the Court of Appeals, and it is so as to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The integrity 
of the record is the thing that is to be implied from 
the presentation of a record, and I say that integrity 
is impaired if the judge changes it in a material 
respect eee 

What are the implications of this doctrine that the 
record imports verity? Mr. Hughes, in his work on 
Procedure, says that it is of the essence of consti- 
tutional government. Isn't it plain that the whole 
right of review depends upon the recognition of that 
principle? Isn’t it clear that the principle of due 
process depends upon the recognition of the integrity 
of the record? And isn’t it true that the whole 
doctrine of res adjudicata is dependent upon the 
recognition of the integrity of the record? 


The Official Decision 


At the conclusion of summation, the Court 
of five Justices adjourned and reconvened 
within less than an hour, with the following 
decision : 


We find the following charges against Magistrate 
Jean H. Norris to have been proven and that, taken 
together, they show unfitness for judicial service and 
constitute cause for removal 

“FIRST: That in the DeSena case Magistrate 
Norris changed or attempted to change official records 
in material respects, to the prejudice of the defendant, 
in an endeavor to eliminate from the record on appeal 
remarks and rulings by her as a Magistrate which 
presented evidence of unjrdicial and unfair conduct 
at the trial and thus to prevent the substantiation in 
the Appeilate Court as to what had in truth occurred. 

“SECOND: That in the Landry case the acts of 
Magistrate Norris in reference to the record on appeal 
were calculated to prejudice the rights of the defendant 
on that appeal to a proper review of her sentence 

“THIRD: That Magistrate Norris purchased and 
held stock in a bonding company with whose repre 
sentative in the Magistrates’ Court she was in close 
contact and as to whose bonds she was frequently 
called upon and did act in her judicial capacity. 

“FOURTH: That in the Bodmer case the re 
spondent placed a twenty-year-old girl on trial sum- 
marily upon her arrest, without a warrant and with 
out counsel or the opportunity to obtain counsel, and 


convicted her without advising her of her rights and 
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which was obviously insufficient in law 
exclusively hearsay. The constitutional 
were thus violated in an inex 


on testimony 
and almost 
rights of defendant 
cusable manner. 

“FIFTH: That for money Magistrate Norris under 
went a course of treatment and sanctioned the ex 
ploiting of her judicial position in the advertising of 
a commercial product contrary to the essential dignity 
of judicial office.” 

The court therefore unanimously finds the respond- 
ent guilty and, acting un- 
der the provisions of law, 
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the authority of the trial judge to correct or 
to edit. It is a decision that should have a 
tremendous influence upon the reporting pro- 
fession, establishing as it does by judicial 
authority the essential independence of the 
stenographer’s record, rather than a chore of 
amanuensis duty performed for the benefit of 
the trial judge. We are an arm of the court, 

it is true, respectfully 





directs her removal from 


office. 
This is the first time, a “rr 
. 4 YQ ‘ 
we believe, that the 
integrity of the record a” anal 
. owe 


has been explicitly up- 
held by appellate opin- < 
1eld by appellate opin oo 


ion, when opposed to 


eoO°o 





subordinate to the 
judge presiding, but 
our record, when we 


have made it faithfully 


Pd » °« . 
> and efficiently, is and 
9 : should be maintained 
- e. Gey as independent an in- 
- strument of justice as 
7 i” « . 
6 the court itself. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc. 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


of The Gregg Writer, published monthly, except July 
and August, at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1931 


State of New York )} 
County of New York | - 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared, Louis A. 
Leslie, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of 
The Gregg Writer and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and husiness managers are: 


Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Editor, John 
Robert Gregg, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Managing Editor, Charles Lee Swem, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Business Man- 
ager, Louis A. Leslie, 270 Madison Avenue, New 


York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be given.) 


The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; John Robert Gregg, 
President, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Rupert P. SoRelle, Vice-President, 270 Madison 





Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Walter F. Nenneman, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chi 
cago, Ill; Edmund Gregg, 2500 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 


other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the paragraphs next giving 
the names of stockholders, and security 
holders, if the list of stock 
holders and security appear upon the 
hooks of the company but also, in where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the hooks 
of the company as trustee or in other fiduciary 


two above, 
the owners, 
any, contain not only 
holders as they 


cases 


any 


relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 


affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: and 
this affiant has believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, other 
securities than as so stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is. 
(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 


conditions 


no reason to 
any 


honds, or 


Leslie 
Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this fifteenth day 
of October, 1931. 
[Seal] 
COMMission 


Louis A 


Business 


F. L. 
March 30, 


Sterbenz 


(My 1932.) 


expires 
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